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THe CSmmj^s^^ all de- 

velopmente^hicH^^^^ 

At times itf has sou to create 

trends Md tend^ 

for the hationyteache^^^^^ -V r 

In l^^ing >itl^ Coimnissioir^learly 
1969;began to exaxmne-the^M widespread aiid growing moveiri^^ 

called, olopsely,^^^ 

schbols and some college^ <»amirie this it applied to 

instruction inVEnglisIv ; t : v ^ ^ r ^ : ^ 

TTirough reading: 2^^^ members prepared themselves: for 

a conference held Nbve^^^^ to the.annual NOTE con- 

vention in Washin^on, P.C;^^ The conference was called to bri^^^^ upon 
certain substantial questiqns^^w^^^ 
tives moyement posited ifo^^ 

die folloudngr objectives imply about human learning, 

about instruction, al^ut cuni'culum conWnt? there clear Jtenefits to stu- 
dents aiid to thdr teachers from plirsuteg changeVi^^^ 
dangers and shortcomings which have not^te^^ Are subjects (like 

English) which aim: partly tbwa^^^ or aesthetics or the 

o-eatipn of novel utterances amenable to analyses which presume that all 
leanung results in overt; obsen^^ Or are such analyses better 

suited to subjects in which elementary skills and theracquisition of content 
are prime? Are there not extraordinary probl^^^^ brought out 

; ' vfl ' ' - ' -' . 
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by the behavioral objectives movement? Or, if these measurement problems 
are not faced^ is there not a real danger tliat curriculum will be limited to Uie 
trivial since trivia can bd readily meastu-ed? 

On the other hand^ asked the Commission, is there not a liebulousness 
about Ae goal^^^^^^^^ cuniculum tha^ them; impossible-to attain, 

^r^^^i^s^^^ cfciriSd^^rog^^ 
th^i^^^^^^ 

;^^mpoi^nt;p^^ heart an^trying^ain?^Isitiiot 

^^^catfoii is^pposed^ ^m^yedftbehavior^ 
^noyi^ I^r?^ the^ j^c^in^ with pi^ 

^oJd^^d^rrkn(^iii^^ 
, suspicio^^^^ a^ 

I^ssijlyrav^cera 

^lves,^uch;lessl>elBvaM > j^^?^ ^ 

reproduced in Part 11. We are indebted to the authors of the papers for 
permitting US' to reproduce them here. Also included with the permission of 
th^Fauthors ai^five: additional papm^ 

thos^ln local schools Avhd a^^^ objectfves 
for English;\ v / V : V ^^^^^: v v i _ v ^ > 

V '^'^^^^ upon^^thcse^apers for 

direct language and frequently for specific ideas. But the substance of the 
■ first part is a narrative covering events in "Anytown," where an inservlcc 
Frogram has been organized 

/^fined goals \of rinstnictipn./Miss:Em d^rtmentxhainnan,-faces 
the task of redefining jEnglish in a framework of behavioraL objectives. lleV 
attempt has been to make the reading palatable aSd .suited to the tcache who 
must >vork on curriculum when the spirit is weak, or to those 

more fortunate teachers who have been given summer-time for 

_ The bibliography Avhicli^ concludes Part if %as prepared especially for 
thisypublicationb^^^ 

lish.J[t not only sets down for the profession current sources of inforination 
on this question, but also reflects the pervasiveness of the issue at all levels of 
instruction, including behavioral objectives programs already in use in two- 
year colleges. 

If any one thing has been learned from the Commission s study, it is that 
writing^behavioral objectives for English is a devilishly hard and intellectuaUy 
demanding task (harder still is deciding whether to write them at all). What 
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seems patently clear is that, without reverie and plenty of \york, thoughtful 
results in \vriting behavioral objectives are noV^ r 

The Commission on the English Curriculum ifeels that even though some 
major benefits might someday arise from the writing of behavioral objecti^ 
for English, a cli^r c^^ 
taken lighUy nor ^^ b^^^^ 

seniantics, philospphy;:=^ychb : 

Furthermore^^ there a 
Avitfiin the behavipraLobjec^^^^ 
means condemns thj^^^^^ 
wamUie >j)ro 

J Thcz Conimission's s^^^ o t the subject leds to -A^^^ of ^the f ollowihg 
resolution at the Annual Biisin^^^^ j ; ^ 

" J Oit tKcL Need fe^C : 
A ^ / Ol^cti^ 

BACKGROUND: The Commission on tfie-E^^ 

nized tliat die growin^^^ 
_ definedvfor the: language arts, and that^ese^r^^^ be employed inr 

testingj^leacis to ^^^complex, dem 
; ous acUvify. Ei^jert 

the Commission, have : ech^d; the - Commission's^xbiic^^ that real: dam age 

to English inst^^^ may result from - definitions .^f ErigJis^ 

hayioral mode, and advise tha^^^ methpdsjof measuring ^^t^^^^ 

behavicffal objectives\^^ 

comprehensive behavioral^^^definitions of Eng^^^^^^ r 
• While the Commission advocMes that all teachers be open-minded about 
possible alternatives for defining and structuring the English curricula 
including the use of behavioral obje^^^ time it urges 

caution and ^accordingly presents the 

Resolved, That tliose who propose to employ behavioral objectives be 
urged to engage in a careful appraisal of the possible benefits and the 
present limitation of behaviorardefinitions oV English with reference to the / 
humanistic aims which Xhave traditiaially been valued in this discipline. 

And be it further Resolved, That those in the profession who do undertake 
to write behavioral objectives (a) make specific plans to account for the 
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total English curriculum; (bj make an intention to preserve (and, if need 
be, fight for) the retention of import^t humanistic goals of education; and 
(c) insist on these goals regardless of wheUier or not there exist instru- 
ments at the pr^ient time for nieasuring the desired changes in pupil 

rbehavior^: L^^v^ ^-^v :^ ^^\^>; 

;c6iiferehce^wlM)se 
Gommissibn on theVEn 

valuable suggfsy^^^^ 
Knappenberge^ 
Biridrup; who hel^^^^^ 
whose^P/^p^^ 

monograph necessaiT^^ ^ ^ v - V 7 
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It was only 9:00 a^m., and already the SeptemBer heat be^an to jcreep 
back int(v&e aiiditoriim. " v. V v \ ^; : 

Mr. Sloan leaned over to Emily Jones and murmured. ''Another scorcher, 
Emfly. l Aought yesteiday aftemoon durfag J^^^^^ 
ly nevermaki^it to Aexx)fite€rbr^aJc/^ - v - ^ : ^ 

Miss jOTies opaSed her notebook and glanbed at hinii "Well, George, you 
never have been much for department meetings anyway. You sure it was the 
heat?" ^ r]-,;: ; v - 1 v .. ■ 

"Now, Emily. Don t scold. I told you r over a new leaf this year. 

I'm gomg to be a model member of the department. No r^beUiom.: Just sweet- 
ness aiidU^t" _ ^^^/V^^ ^1 ^ 

Miss Jones made no conunerit Aftep *1 hope tihey get 

started, oh time this morning. I've a great deal to_ dof* She waved to Tom 
Haimery, adjusted her skirt, and doodled in h^^^^^ 

**Gbod morning, staif.** The voi<^ of the principal, Mr. Novatney, came too 
loudly over the auditorium speakers. Tlie fe^^ squealed and caused him 
to jump back, but die noise quieted the bab^^ 

/Tliis morning, we>e;g^^ a look at the subject of our 

inseryice program this year, behavioral objectives. That's B.O.'s for short." Mr. 
Novatney chuckled to himself, hoping to bring the audience along with his 
humor. The silence deepened. ; 

'Tm^ happy to introduce to you .today Mr. Frank McNemar, a systems 
expert from the Endotiun Corporation who will be this years continuing 
consultant in our insendce program. For years, Mr. McNemar was associated 
with the departments of psychology and education at the state university 
where he was associate professor Many of you know him, and aldiough he 
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has now gone into consultant \york in private industry, we still count him as 
one of Ae important educators of this region. 

"During the coming months/ Mr. McNem speak to us several times 
at faculty meetings but wiU spNsmd most of his time with us in meetings at the 
department level and, frequently, in conversations with individual teachers." 

Mr. I^p^^^ "As you: all 

know; ladies and g^^ not a pleasant 

one in t^hms of our relatiom^^^^ 

events of the year, but youTl agree \vith me that the failure of the bond issue 
to pass was perhaps the cubninaHng event. The Board of Education's analysis 
led to a concluripn^^tf^ 
the>^ giv^ us more moi^^ 
insfcictional prp^^ 
miUtary for planning and lay 

ments. -V : V : ; ^ : " L - - 

^ "^^ ihe systems approach^^ help us to 

understand and apjily, flie first^step fe usually th^ sp^^^ of beha\doral 

objectives— statements^ w^ in concrete, measurable tenns Aat- 

Avhich^eiare seeking to attai^^^^^ V \ " - : 

% won't taJce Mr. McNemai^s^^^^^ to say that it would be 

easy to misinterpret the; Board of Eduction s action ^ 
we -apply the systems Vapproachjib oi^ not, as nimored, an 

attempt to save money. If ariytf^^^ of the systems ap^^^^ 

may cost more. For my part, I would like to stress that we are after greater 
darily of our goals, mbre^^^^^^^ individualization or instruction, and 

ultimately a bettereducation for ptu^ 

: '^ow McNemar, who will address us on the 

significMce of behavioral objectives to modern appioaches to instrucHon. Mr. 
McNemar.^ ^ ^ 

^ A polite smattering of applause crept acrc^s the auditorium. Miss Jones* 
baclc, biBginning to perspire, objected to ^e prickliness of the velour back on 
the ancient auditorium seat. She sat sli^Uy forward :^d watched the s^^ 
move toward the lectern, a slender man, about fifty, gray-haired, strangely 
cool-looking de^ite the heatof the stage lig^^^^ 

Tliank you, Mr. Novataey. It s a pleasure to be with you, and if I could do 
something about the temperature,;^^^^ to the Systems 

approach more pleasant, Fd do .^o. So, TU take a second tack bound to give 
relief from the heat 111 be a^Jbrief 
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'^Before I begin. 111 mention the paperback which was distributed to you as 
you entered Mr. Mager^s little book ^ can be called the primer in writing 
instructional objectives, or as I prefer to call them, behavioral objectives. It 
is a programed textbook for teachers— actually it vvas first vmtten for teachers 
of ypcational subjects--^d aims; at the^^to 
next meeting oh the j4th, rhope^^^^^ 
is well Aratfen M^^^ 

how to write objectives pn ag^in on the 21st. AU right, so m 

for that v=^ -^ W ^^ v ^^^ ; . 

"Today, however, it is more4i^portant that w look at the questi6n:of t/?ftt/. 
Why is tiiere such a widespread caU for writog^bbj instruction in 

the behavioral modeF AU the yi^y from; mei^ 

ybuK, throu^ th(B Estate dep^tment of educati6h,::tb the v agencies 
concerned with education in Washbgton,- the^^ 
effor^^ to describe educatiqn=in 5^ 

and its outcomes as a very large set of behaviors which} taken together, 6ohsti- 
tute a;definitipn of^e^u(^ted per^ : ^ 

'*But, the reasonable questioner ask^^^ why behaviors? What justi^^ 
shift of concern from qualities ofjthe individual that we seek to engender, to a 
style which talks about human learning as behaviors?" Mr; McNemar paused 
to mpp^his brow. / : : - ^: - : ^ " 

'lium^^bdtag^ b^^ From the 

first cry at birth to the death-ratde, humans exhibit an enonnous airay of 
actions which can be (suiij are) called b actions we: donY like 

are caUed misbehaviors, but for some reason we havo diflSculty: labeling the 
things we do like-as behavibre. We much prefer to call them learning, out- 
comes, or proficiencies. - 

-The act of -looking at tile behaviors of animate things has 

been the hallmark of sdence ever^since Copernicus had Ac eflFrbntery to sug- 
gest thit the earth was not the center of the universe. The physical sciences 
have long depended on acute and technically proficient observations and 
descriptions of behaviors. The socid sciences— much younger but nonetheless 
assured— have for half a century put great faith in acquiring enofmotis quanti- 
ties of data as the basis for prediction and, sometimes, manipulation of social 
structures. . 



^Robert Mager, Prcpflrtng Insiructiorud Objectives (Palo Alto: Fearon Pablishers, 
Inc., 1962). 

2 See the paper by Sue M. Brett in Part II of this monograph. 
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It is probably inevitable that a society which is as much aflfected by 
science as is Anaerica should ask: Is not the school an instrument by which the 
society seeks to affect the behavior of its students? If so, what are the behaWors 
which are sought as a consequence of schooling? Are the present means /of 
producing those behaviors ,mVc 
ways thdt JwiU Avork bette^^^^ 
know 2: we do not 5^^^^ 
imprpve tlie producaye capacal^ p^^^^ 
of fectpjy^ fahn^^^^systems^o^^^^^^ 
through Ae appUcation ot scie^^ 

menti^ I _ V -- : / / - : \ . 

Mr. McNemau^ paused. "The word 5t/5fem is a.i^^ factor in Uiis set of : 
questions. -For flie answer to the matter pf efficiency— from irpckets to ruta- 
bagas—is, wej beUeve,^t^^^ eflScienf use bfi human a 
''systemsf** approach to 

to these prol>leni5, a listog;^ iid:measurable outcomes is essent^^^ 

you don'f^Iqlo^y in; objective t after, you can't improye your 

eflBciency of getting it. Yo\x. are-dopiaed to: stumble around, hoping: agsdnst 
hope that you'U finally ^^^^ " - ' 

''Itose who esppuse systems /approa<jhe ^educutibn quite naturally must 
have goals, and tihiey mmtih^^^ 
faiow wh^h Ae goal h^^^^^^ 

at Ae present educational system seeks such classic but nebulous gpals 
as 'citizenship' and Vorthy use of :leisure ^t^ 
the name of ^heaven do^those tenns m^ 

"Or, to briiig^the discussjondoser to home, what do we mean when we 
say, 1 wiuit the sHdent to respond to literature,- tp understand 

the role pf historj' in the We of Western man,' or The student should be a 
creative, self-actualisung person? 

'The more temperate of tfie systems autfiorities will calmly say; I couldn't 
agree more with what you appear to be after. But wll you help me translatli 
the abstract objective into coficrete, behavioral objectives?' 

"Recently I posed this questicn tp a teacher in a district not far from here! 
The. tea:cher--as I recall, she taught social studies-^dn't believe that her 
objectives were abstmct at all.-But I persisted. I said, 'Miss X> let me try the 
question another way. Do ypu know any creative, self-actualizing people?' 

"Welir she huffed at me. 'OiF couwe I do, dotft you?*' 

**I ignored her knife edge and continued. 'Miss X, what does the creative. 
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self-actualizing person do? I mean how does he characteristically talk with 
othei^, treat his wife and family, participate in the community, face problems, 
use his leisure time, or cany out his work at the office? In short, how do you 
know him when you see him?* 

*1 needn't pretendLthat I made, much progress. Miss= X heaid the bell for 
her foiirth hour^ gatli^^ 

skewered me with a stare. 'SVell;- she said, *if I have to exphin such^ things to 

ypur its apparent well nev able to witevbeha^ 

Wife: Aat she^parteA; :^ jVv^^^ ^ \ ^ 2 - 

^'Now, maybe I cati^t Miss X on a bad day^ b^ut rlater I 
visited her class and observed afterw^ pbjecti ves^had bee^^ be 

sure liat students Jeamed t^^^^ of office 

in pr^rand to come to^^ V 

**For the life of me I couldn't fig^ out feerrelation^between^^h^ bbjectiyes 
in the dass period and;tfie ult^^ self-actu^^ 
ing percon. The point of ; this story is Uiat there is often a veiy wide gap 
between what we say our objectives are and^^^ 

One observer has pointed : 0 ut that it is not uhconunbn for classroom events 
to be aimed apparenUy at precisely 0^ 

the cumculum=guides^^ > : 5/ \ - 

^ell-formulated and well-thought-o^^^ 
tion by reducing this gap bet^ want to 

do. For the behavioral -objective is written ydfe^ sudi specificity"and exists so 
intrinsicaUy in our daily pja^ 

Mr/McNemar lobsenedrhis^^e^ all 
for now* When we meet on the fl^th,we'll take up the matter of how one w^tes 
behavioral objectives. This does not m^^^ has been fully an- 

swered Not only is u?% a critical matter, it is probably one that cannot be 
dealt with in a krge meeting. It's enough to say in the coming weeks .we 
will continue to consider the matter of why, and I look forward to these dis- 
cussions with you. Thank you,- 

The applause at the end of his remarks was stronger than at the beginning, 
and Miss Jones wasn't quite sure whether the cause was enthusiasm for his 
ideas or for his appredation of tile audience's dfc 

In a moment, Mr/ Novatney waved everyone to the refreshment tables 
which were humanely st(K;ked with chilled soff drinks. - 

^ See the paper by James Hoetker in Part II of this monograph. 
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At precisely 3:45; Mn Nov^ meeting. All activdries 

after school had be^n <^nceUed.^^("^^ 
think I've ever seen su^ ^ large gat^^^ 

Mr: Noyathey s^^^ 

to bite into this behavioral objectives task/iSever^l otyou have relayed to me 
your discomiFort abojit a n^^ 

them; to ;Mr. -McNem^^^ youVnpw know Wni personafly, IH skip the 
intr^uctidns and let^^^^ ^ 
V Mr. Mi^eiimr^ s^^^^ 

and^c^^a'Utile.^ : _ v - ~ y r \£ . : ^: iTv 

"At: our first meetog in Septemberj I talked w 
of such a style of phj^sing objectives.^^^W up tiiat que^stion again . 

today by way of considering the matter of the entire frame>york of the systeins 
approach. ^ 7 _ / _ . \i " : : / ^ 

"I feel safe in saying that each person in this room has t^^^ 
that ultimate state which education :has professed for a hundred* years but has 
not reached: that is/incUvidualiz^d instTuction.'*^^W futiUty 
of teaching something to a pers^ 

leam, or the reverse, teaching somethings to someone who lacks the tools or 
background for learning the new idea or skill. When we tell a" group of 
sbidents sometfiing, we make substahtiar assiunptions about tiie appropriate- 
n^s of the infonnation for tiiem in their present condi^ A good part of the 
dass is not ready for what we re saying; another part has already known it 
for some time. Fortunately, yotmgsters are conditioned to be patient with these 
practices, and our inefiBciency as teachers goes largely unnoticed. 
' * See Ae paper by John Flanagan in Part 11 of this monograph. - 
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*The new conception of education— some like to call it the education of 
the future^is that education shoidd be individually, tailored to the needs, the 
readiness, and the interest patterns of individual students. A method of mass 
instrucflbn such as lecturing, as^ you realize, does not facilitate this sort of 
indiWdualization, In-an ideal situ^^ 
take^into accpra^^^ 
%)ically enco^^^ 

what he is of dinarily^^^^^^ personal objectives are, 

and eyc^ Kowhe feelsS^i S^ ^ \ x - > ^1- V 

/'The so-called systems approach classroqm^^^^^^^ of the demands 

for t^isildhd of^^^^ 

have definition of ^at it school progi^ isVattempti^ 

c<»nplish, pfeased in t^ to dp. 

It ^5 nec>Bssary: that^^l^^^^ 

student does sbinething that can be btsen^ed that we kno w^^ has surii y^. 

^Secondly, the ; s^^^ requires that rthe work^i^^^ 

thatr^ch^sfijdent at^prding^ 
interests can Qhoose^( of 
undertaken. Thus, 

atpnce AVCTe proc(^ding^hrongh^ sair^ t&he/^d at 

the saine rata Since only indi^^^ 

taught and taught according to individual needs, interests, an<i styles of 



"Now, behaviorar objectives are the k^^^ 
does is of course pertnen 

learniri&v5^e school is concerned; about leanung;^ of students 

to a certain subject matter ^ b^^ the teacher may be teaching, but it is not 
necessarily learning.- That is, there may be little pr no relation betVveen what 
the teacher does and \yhat an individual youngster may leani/S^^ we caii't look 
at the teacher to detennine what learning has transpired. We have to-look at 
the student 

/'And how do we look at the student? We have no access to his mind. We 
can only tell when he has learned by looking at what he does. He can write 
words, he can ^eak, he can manipulate a machine, he can make something, 
he can no^do something (for example drop his books at precisely 10:03), or 
thousands of other actions. But the critical thing to note is that he does some- 
thing.* 

^See thepaperby Lois Caflfyn in Part II of this monograph. 
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"When he does something upon request and according to a measurable 
, criterion, we then Iqiow that he has learned. If we realljr want to be precise, 
we can find out before he studies whether he can already do the thing we 
want him- to do. It is, of course, more than possible, istft it,:that the student 
(^hakeadyMoite^a business lett^^^^ 
imi t on letter viT5ting? M 

thing elsis^to do 6f^ / V 

'Tliat's;|he_^^^ appipach: find; out Avfe 

want the Jearner to_ be^^^ 

dp it; if he (Sn't, give him instrucS^ &^t^e carigd through as efficiently and 
rapi(My as He able; and theri^ t^ 
exotic about tfe systems apprc^^ 

"On the! other Imnd^^ all 
students are equally unable to write a b^inessietter, tbygiy 
same progfamri of instruction,^^^ to hope aga^ 
quehcei of iiistmctfon they will allj^be^ ableT to xvnte yi satisfactoiy busifiess 
Jet^r. >^ V " " - ^ ^ :^ I ^ y^^:^ :^ 

'(Anpttier aspect Iv haven't dwelled on hunianene;s^of the 

systems approach. It is based upp^^^ 
ful. This^is to say ^^^^ 
It does not mean he w^ 
studies X)nly that which h^ 

He is nbt supppsed to fail seriously at any tiine.:If fe^^^^ the fiult 

of die instniction.or the fauU^of the 'prescrip^^ 

leammg task)ithat "^: > \ \ / z 

"So tiijS^ is the^^^^^^^ 
y/ants, but which no school has yet achieved. The systems approach is, I am 
convinced, the-only practicable> way^^^^ get it: And/the systems approach :is 
critically dependent upon your stating yom: objectives in behavioral temis; 
Without behavipial objectives, there is no way to' ini^^^ instnicUon, 
for tfiere is no A^y to know when one objective has been reach(§d and when 
the next one should be sought after.^^ - / - r : 

Mr. McMemar paused and stood up. '^ow, weVe got about twenty min- 
utes. I'd like to hear some of your quesUons. This is one way I have of testing 
wheilicr Im communicating. YouVe probably already noted that I'm violating 
tlie systems approach by talldng Avith you in a, g Obviously, not an of 
you are at the same readiness for what IVe had to say. Questioning and inter- 
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action are one way of individualizing instruction; but the/re not a very good 
substitute. Anyway, le^s hear your questions." 

Mrs. Horgan, the business teacher, couldn't stand the silence and raised her 
hand. "Mr. McNemar. I wasn't here last week when^ described what a- 
belmvioraJrobjective J(w 

are oth^hei^whaare n^ ^ : 

McNem^ strode to die chaDcbpard at^^^^ leiVxio 
thatyl tlSnkra cha^ or grid Avpuld^^b^^^ way, :It*s usefol,^^^^^^^ 

think of a behavibi^ objectiv^^^^ entityi_:ln the middle is tfie 

action you want the stiiderit to demrastraterJ^^ 
one: The student^is a 

ccorect^tofel.'^ L ^ ?, ^ : : ^ \ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

"Nowat this^ointwe ha^^^^ objective. 
If tells only what tite: sttident must be abk: to do^I^^^ 
element in a belS\aora^^ otfiers refer _to\as:the 

tef mcf tonarobjective, To_^^^^ goal, we add the fii^t aiid third parts. 

zThe insbructioii^ oHjectiv^^ , - 



Given a column of 
foxir 3-pIace 
numerals, 



tile student is able ^ 
jpadithe column andf 
to write the correct _ 
total 



95% of the time. 



In a real sense, the part of ti^^^^ conditions. 
You mi^t caU it the stiniulus,ior th^^ must deal or to 

which he must respond. At fte right is what is c the quality criterion. 
Notice that tfie quality criterion is high. While 70 percent may be the 
separation point in school graH^^^ 

an instructional objective is usui^y quite high. This simply reflects the desire 
among ^sterns people jFor success as a^ would, 
of course, be too high, for each of any set of educated adults wllmake an 
occasional error; but 70 percent is far too low to rq)res(Bnt mastery of an 
important skill like addition. \ 7 - - 

"Later on tins semester well be writing behavioral objectives for your 
subjects, and we'll be able to take a detailed look at tiiie style of writing that 
is required in particular fields. For now, that's the essence.'* ^ 

Mr. Flannery, the art teacher, waved his hand speculatively. "Let me take 
a crack at writing jwi objective, by way of asking a question. That O.K.?' 

"Sure." 
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"O.K. Hov/s this one? 'Given four paintings by Degas, the student \vill be 
able to appreciate French painting 95 percent of the time."* A vague guffaw 
arose from one comer of the room. No one else stirred. 

Mr. McNemar smiled. *'Nice try. You ve gQt all the parts of the instruc-: 
ttonal obj€^ye':there. But^^^l^^ 
appreciate. Tl& is a problem^^ 
jectiv^ in fieldsrwncei^^^ 
McNemar glanced briefly at: Miss^ones^ w 

_ TThe word qjJ^ecU^ion ot appredtate is trbublesonie be<»^^ it does not 
describe or indicate a^ adionrrAat JiSy not direcfly^ We're; faced here with 
the problem of w]^t appiecU^^^^m pereori db who appreci- 

ates? Does it mean that:acerfeinV^ 
hei go to the 11^ 

tjTpifies the tlung he appreciates? Db^^^^ will 50^ that he 

apprmates the wprk^^ 

and look a^ read^ or lirten.to a w^ an example 

of the thing he appreciates? Will he recommend the^wp 
with enthusiasm? Given, to ^use your ©cample, at pj^ arid a 

painting by Winslow Hbmef,:^^^ 

*ln other words,** cotiJnued ;M^^^ 
I'm siire ypu/lmow wha^^ 

the matter you could tiam^ . ehaviors which-you 

oouldzobseiye and recordr I^ such translation is not done/ then^ y^^^ have 
no basis for saying tihat appreda^ 

Mr; Flantiery looked pen^ gave his mustache, 

a tentatiyelwist — v ; v 

**Anyone else?^Mr.M^emar waited. V 

'Tes,^ rumbled the yoice?of D^ the football qoach. "I don't see 

what aU thb flap is abput T^ are nothing new. We've 

been breaking big &ioves into smaU moves^^^^ them for years. 

That^s how we winAaU gani(». Fundamente^^ well on 

taclding/we ariaJj^e wHat he does and decide which smaller part of the act 
of tacklfag he's failing in. Then we teachhi^ - 

"Good observation, Goach. The juialysis you do and the teaching of sub- 
skills leadiag to larger skills is an essential part pf instruction in the systems 
approach. What's new is that t&e question is being asked of academic areas 
for perhaps the first tune. What: is it that you expect the student to do? In 
football or basketball, it's rejdly mther clear what die student is to do, and the 
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work is clearly observable. Either he does it or he doesn't But in academics 
there is a greater degree of covert— that is, hidden-^behavior; and were 
simply not used to the notion that thought has consequences in behavior/' 

'WeU, it sure ought to. mats the use orthmking^ don t ever do 
anj^ing abcmtyour^bug^ ^ \= ; v\ C v - : / V 

Mr, McNemar rubbed his teihples.^^ell, I wish il had an ea^ answer to 
that/ i tiiihk we both haye^^^^ 

thinking apparently idon't always reveals 

the quality, ottfreir thoughtr But le^^ 

withr you,;Coach, that fought of any significance should^^^^ 

in behavior. Othenvise,' I'm afraid that education in thinking woidd bcT 

meaningless.^ - ; : 

Miv Malone, from sodal s^^^^^ on his pipe. *^r;^McNemi, 

I t^acli Americ^^^ to have good factual 

infomation on persons, places, and events. I exE^ct/iiiis because the parents 
expect it/and because I thin^^ 
in time and who has made^^^^c^^^ 

operate. A lot of people in my department ^^d share my feelings on the 
impbrtrace of facts; ! kind of hice tl^ idea of^beh^^^^ objectives; it s speciBc 
and lends itself to; teaching^a^^^ and basic uuderstahdings. I 

think weV^ needed this sort of thing for a ^ong time: Without facts, social 
studies^is prettyAvoolly.'^ : '^'^ - ^ : w v r - : 

Mr. McNemM" rubbed his temples aga&^^ 
attracted in this vray. But as a sys^ bit about 

the place of facts. What is it that facts are s^^^ to? I don't think 

merely knowing or being able to recite facts is what you want. You mentioned 
during your question something about Icnowing where they are in time' 
Rights ; 

"Right." ^ . 

/In other words, you might want students to be able to write or state how 
a given present event relates to earlier events of significance in history. If that 
is so, then learning facts is, in itself, of little dir^t significance but is a type of 
objective that lends itself to a more advanced objective. This, of course, is a 
common problem in objective writing: knowing what a given objective' of a 
fairly narrow sort relates to. 

•'Current events work is the ordinary place where these stimulations of the 
desired behavior can be tested, and Td say that in such activities you can begin 
to know if the student can apply his knowledge to interpretation. This behavior 
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is probably dose to the behavior you seek." Mr. Malone sucked on his pipe 
and looked annoyed. 

Mr.McNemar glanced' at his watch. -Iguess its . . 

'^ust a minute.** The voice was Miss Jones' clear sibilant speech. "Let me 
understand this: matter of levds of obje<^ I-ve: read one report which* 
indicates tfat it is perfecUy pfope^^^ to state an objective in abstract terms, 
such as Wbrtby U^se of Leisure Time;' • and thSi move from that Jevel to the 
more concrete," observable level. Tlien you can move to the leveh which 
describes behaviors that a third grader,^ fifth grader^ and so on should be 
able to do wluch approximates so^ of the find, or as you said terminal, 
_behayio]^ Havei gcrt Aatriih^^ - r 

Mr. McNeihar wound his watch and srniled. ''Yes. That's perfectly reason- 
able and possibly reasonably perfect as a procedure.'' Miss Jones smiled at his 
inistathesis. Well,: t^^^ that's all the time we have today. Ill be looking ^ 
forward to meeting with you in^your dcpsutmen^ coming 
weeks. There's -a^eat deal of thinking a^ do before we set down 

the objectives for your disciplines. This i^^^^ 

There are available lists of behavioral objectives which can be adapted for 
your use and thereby accelerate the prpcess/ But you have local objectives 
and your own points of istress that ^are^^ p own styles and to 

youTi students' needs. 3o there's y/ork to be done, a^^ your 
administration is putting the to and facilities of the system behind your 
efforts." _ . - ' 

Mr. Novatney arose to thank Mr.. McNemar and tfie faculty for the inter- 
esting discussion, made a few announcemehtscbearing oh school procedures, 
welcomed a new teacher, and dismissed the faculty meeting. 



* See the paper by J. N. Hook in Part II of this monograph. 

'James Popham and others have prepared sets of behavioral objectives in language 
arts and other subjects for a computer %ank.'' W UCLA Center for the Study of 
Evaluation, University of California at" Los Angeles (Lbs Angeles, California 90024) for 
a price list and d^criptive brochures 
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Miss Jones frowned at the papjsr in front of her. *Wr. McNemar, I'm reaUy 
trying to un3ersfand:a^^ cooperate witib what you're trying to do. But, fraidcly, 
this sort of jhing'dpe^^^ 
/ McNenmr shifted imeasily. 

"This is a humanistic study ^ We'^^^^^ much concerned with what people 
beUeve and how they feel. L t^ that tj^ of objective into be- 

havior juwi I run into^^ V 

Mr. McJJemar rubbed his^t^ student is expected to write 

in the English class, isn't her 

"Of course." ' v 

"And isn't that a behavior? L mean writing is a behavior, isn't it? I don't 
think that is a feeling or a belief." 

*WeU, yes. TTmt's true. Of course his writing will be a little drab if it 
doesn't reflect his feeBngs or beliefs.'* 

Mr. McNemar said nothing for a moment. *Well, what else is there in 
English? Spelling, capitalization, punctuation, manuscript format, handwriting 
—those are all behaviors. And I tbnk we*d agree that they serve a larger 
behavior, that of composition. AH right?" 

Miss Jones nodded. *1 suppose." 

''And these mechanical skills, since they're behaviors of an observable, 
measurable type, can be listed as behavioral objectives. They can be taught, 
they ccm be learned, and diey are part of English. Do you agree?" 

"Yes, of course. They are part of English and they are measurable. But if 
would be a terrible mistake to confuse the learning of mechanics with the 
essence of English teaching. Am I to undeistand that you equate English with 
the learning of tfie mechanics of composition?"* 

17 . 
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Mr. McNemar twisted sliglidy m his chair. "No, of course not. I'm merely 
trying to establish the point that behavioral objectives do have a place in die 
English curriculum. You started out by saying that they don't make sense 
for English.*' 

^All righ^ T gran t that there seem to be some aspects of} Eiiglish Avttch 
lend themselves to objective measure and perception as behaviors^^But ft^^^ 
a long^^vi^ay from saj^g;that a^ 

to objective measurement.*' ; _ V- - 

Mr. McNemar tpuched his fingertips together in an arch.and gazed at 

them speculatively. Miss Jones gazed out toward the football practice field 

where long shadows partly hid the figures of the hehneted playew. *Tte 

playing fields of Eton/' she murmt^^ 
"Pardon?" said Mr. McNemar. 

"Oh, notldng. Just a little whimsy." She smiled at Mr. McNemar. 1 was 
just daydreaming a bit arid thought o^a line oY p^^^ The line triggered an 
idea about some bf the boys in my classes who are but tliere on the field. I 
' took a Httle twinge of pl^ure^& think 1 undeistood the 

boys a Htfle better for having thought t^^^ 

Mr. McNenmr gazed at her, puzzled. "Yes,'' h^ flat arid toneless. 
Hesitant , : 

"Don't you ever do that sort of thing? Just look at something; enjoy it, 
think of something else. ;Ajid then feel you understand it better for having 
thought?" : 

"Of course. Why do you ask?" 

Miss Jones stood and walked toward the. window. "Well, that's what iVe 
been talking about. To a degree, thafs English. Trying to understand arid 
appreciate, not just literature but also life and some of its nystery, its pattern. 
Understanding what we ourselves are made of.** 

Mr. McNemar began rubbing his temples. Miss Jones noticed the move- 
ment and laughed, gently. "I know, you think Im getting fuzzy again. Maybe 
I am. But the point I'm trying to make is that I have done something. Ordi- 
narily I wouldn*t tell you what I did because there Vi^ould be no need. But I 
wanted to show that people think and reflect and grow in undeistr.nding, but 
they don*t necessarily do anything that another person can observe." 

McNemar leaned forward. "Yes, but .. .** 

'INp, wait a minute. Let me finish,** Miss Jones ^pped her hands together, 
tense. This whole matter of reflection and seeing interrelationships is essential 
in the work in English. We don't teach literature so that kids can pass tests. We 
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use literature as a means whereby die students can better understand them- 
selves and their lives through studying the lives and events in the lives of 
others. And only a small part of this understanding is supposed to manifest 
iteelf^in observable^acticm, at least Avhfl Englishdassroom/' / 

She ldoked again;Out:^^t^^ 
is that they feel or beUeyepthey get coy what they think we^ant 

jdiem to say. Befiefs, vd^^ 

too einbari^sed to talk ateut^^ communicatibn ^ 

skills ta put them on paper even if Aey wan ted.^Sn^ to 
teachers or even parents. Maybe among theimelves, with their closest friends, 
they'll tell." 

McNemar broke in* *Miss Jones, I don't see any conflict* I agree with you- 
cpmpletely that those are iin sure they're/ 

the exclusive province of the English:^^^ belong to the 

whole school or even Ae whole so<aej^ But ShhreV no my nund that 

seeking yaldes arid beliefs reflective valuatipn of life— -that^ 

these are important obje^ ^ ^: : - / ; - ^ 

-I dpnV thibk you heard^^^^^ said that we don't 

liave the fondest hope of finding out whatsuc^^^^ are, even if we want 

t^&ruxx^ - V ■ . . 

'*What you mean is, I gather, that you concentrate on carrying out.6ert^h 
types of activity m Sie classroom that you hope wfll lead to the acqiusition of 
certain values and beliefs.r : , v 

"No, not reaUy. If I knew what the perfect v^ues and beliefs were, I'd: 
try to inciilcate Aein, I s^ much more accurate to say that we 

caiT>r on certain activities in ho^^ wiU test their beflefs and 

values against other sets of personal beliefs and values. We hope that they 
\\dll then determine their own tested values and beliefs as a consequence of 
the activities. But the mam point is that thereXn^^^ determine: 
objectively wheAer they have acquired a set of tested values and beliefs. And 
that s our problem, yours and mine. The objective appraisal of the results of 
instruction."^ i 

Mr. McNemar turned in his chair mi stared at the floor. ''So, as you see it, 
the problem is one essentially of the measurement of the objectives you seeE" 

"Yes, I think so." Miss Jones turned away jfrom the window. 'There are, 
of course, people who are afraid of the idea of objective measurement of their 
eflForts. The idea is so hew that they're a bit terrified, but in my own case and 

^ See the paper by Alan C. Purves in Pact n of this monograph. 
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in the case of most of our faculty, that s not the problem. We just feel that it's 
impossible to judge whether important learning has transpired. Put in the 
vaguest of terms, I suppose, we're after growth of our students as human 
beings— responsive, concerned, thought-prone, action-capable, warm, loving 
and ... well, Tm sure you know what I mean.** 

- McNemar pressed his finger ti^^^^ **Miss Jones, let's go back to the 

problem I; touched, on in the first meeting in 'September. You've stated that 
you're seeking a certain type of person through the study of language and 
literature. I beUeve you agree with my nameless Miss X and call her the 
creative and self-actualizing person. Is that about right?" 

*^/,es. I. use various terms, but Miss X's terms will do." 

"All righ^. And I'm sympathetic to your objective, though my sympathy is 
irrelevant in a technical sense. You see^ I'm supposed to be, in my work, non- 
valuing; that is, I do not wish to set goals but to help people in local situations 
realize their goals more fully. 

. ''But leaving that aside, I can only generally understand what you mean 
by 'creative and self-actualizing.' I hope you understand my problem; and 
perhaps my problem is shared by many others, including perhaps your stu- 
dents. If there's no way of telling when a student has arrived or made progress 
toward such a goal, might it not be a little less than edifying to the student to 
come to the end of the year's work and not be sure he's gotten anywhere?" 

Miss Jones said nothing, again gazing out of the window. 

'Wouldn't it be helpful for one and aU," McNemar continued, ''if we could 
establish objective criteria that would assure the student that he had made 
progress and assure the teacher that he had accomplished what he had set 
out tontefTor example, if the goal of instruction was, in part, that the student 
would be able to write descriptive paragraphs to a satisfying degree of quality, 
wouldn't both student and teacher feel pleased if they had e\idence that real 
progress had been made? Wouldn't this have beneScial effects on both 
parties?" He paused for Miss Jones' response. 

She turned. *^VeU, there you've returned once again to the level of skill, 
Mr. McNemar. And that's what I'm particularly afraid of. Systems people, in 
tl\eir desire to provide evidence of growth through objective evaluation, 
threaten what is really important in the objectives of the English program! 
I'm iiot saying that skill in descriptive writing is not important The danger 
is that in concentrating on skills and perhaps on the acquisition of facts about 
English, you'll end up distorting the curriculum. Followed to its logical end, 
the skills and facts emphasis you seem to be espousing would completely 
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eliminate steps to develop the affective side of the student Isn't it true that 
behavioral objectives are most readily written for the psychomotor and the 
cognitive side of human behavior?^ 

"Yes, that's true. But it doesn't mean that objectives for the affective domain 
can't be written. Granted, they are more diflScult to write/' 

Miss Jon^ gave him a frowning smile. "But don't you see, Mr. McNemar? 
The people throughout the school are writing the easy type of objectives: 
for facts, sldlk, and the lower levels of Bloom's taxonomy.* Akeady we have 
written thousands of objectives, and they barely rise above the simplest sort. 
The administiation and many of the faculty are anxious to get the system 
moving and te^ teaching toward behavioral objectives. And yet, here we 
sit, aclcnowledg&g that the higjier level objectives are important but unable 
to state d)em in the form required. There's the danger I've been talking about. 
We're on the verge of ending up with a sharply distorted English curriculum, 
and the essence of the thing hasn't been written, maybe can't be written." 

Miss Jones began pacing. "Even the easy objectives prickle with problems 
of measurement. Teachers can't even agree on the definition of a satisfactory 
paragraph. If U take years to work out the wrinkles in that problem alone. In 
the meantime, all our energy will be swung away from central concerns while 
we struggle with more peripheral ones. Tm sorry if I seem agitated, but Fm 
terribly worried, not about the program, or the department, or the faculty. I'm 
womed about the kids! Well be neglecting the most important part of the 
English prog^m, and thereiFore what I think is the most important part of 
flieir education, while we diddle with a high percentage of trivia. Don't you 
agree? Don't you see that the faculty is engaged in one huge effort at trivial- 
ization of the curriculum, writing thousands of objectivcb about next-to-noth- 
ing, simply because they are required to show how they will measure 
outcomes?" 

McNemar teetered back in his chair. ^Writing behavioral objectives is a 
difficult art, and we have to start somewhere. Miss Jones. Yes, there is a danger 
of trivialization, but the real danger is that youll stop before the job is done. 
Before you've written behavioral objectives for the complete range of things 
you're trying to do." 

"Mr. McNemar, this is dreadful. You put the burden entirely on us. You 
have come with a system for writing behavioral objectives and it seems to me 
you have started us off on a primrose path. Yet you are not ready to supply 

* Benjamin S. Bloom, A Taxonomy of Educational Obfectives: Handbook I: The Cog-^ 
niiive Domain (New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1956). 
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help in writing objectives for what matters most, and you wiU go away long 
before the task of writing those objectives is complete. I really feel that what 
you re doing is sinful There'll be acres of inconsequential behavioral objectives 
written, and the heart of the matter will be gone. English will be a husk. The 
school system will look very nioi^ and everyone will beat a path.to our doors 
to see how we did it. Arid when they come, well have to force ourselves to 
hide the fact that were a sham. Instead of an educational institution well 
have become a facts-and-skilk factory, Iflce a trade school. And well have 
abandoned our centiral responsibility to the students.*' 
'michis...?" 

Tve akeady told you, Mn McNemar. To help them become creative, self- 
actualizing people, Xo use Miss X's phrase. People wlio care about others. 
People who have courage. People who look upon problems as opportunities. 
People who are willing to keep an open mind on afl points of view but who 
can make up their minds and take action when they've absorbed the facts 
of situations. People who seek out quality in artistic expression. People who 
turn on to literary works, who get excited about life and look at it optimistic- 
ally. People who love others and help them. People who constantly seek to 
understand themselves better and develop ways to improve themselves 
intellectually, socially,.and emotionally. People who , * ." 

'*Now you're talking. Miss Jones." McNemar swung forward on his chair 
and pointed his finger at the department chaiman. ""Now you're defining the 
creative self-actualizing person. You've given a listing of what that sort of 
person does. It's still at a relatively abstract level, but you're filling in the 
details. You're telling me what that person does, and thats the critical begin- 
ning point. You've shifted from statements about the qualities or internal 
states of people, and youVe begun to describe wKat people do." 

Miss Jones twisted a pencil among her fingers. '*How are we supposed to 
measure those things? They don't occur until years after schooling is oven 
While they may occur during schooling, the real test comes yeai^ laten It's 
nonsense to talk about writing behavioral objectives for the school years when 
we don't know the consequences of instruction untif the student has been 
away from us for years. Yet, you talk as if we should be able to tell immedi- 
ately whether instruction has had consequences in the behavior of the student. 
There is simply no way to measure progress toward ±ese objectives, and 
tiiese objectives are central to what we do." Miss Jones paced more rapidly. ' 
"Yes, Mr. McNemar, that's the central issue. We have no tools, no means for 
measuring these long-term objectives. I'm not a testing specialist, and I don't 
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think anybody knows how to measure these important outcomes. You have 
no right to require workaday English teachers to state how these objectives 
are to be measured! And above all, you have no right to warp and distort 
our curriculum by saying or implying that if they can't be measured, our 
objectives don't exist." Miss Jones was red-faced and breathing heavily. 

Mr. McNemar wound his watch. "Look, Miss Jones. It s getting late. Let me 
leave a copy of this article with you.^^ The author takes the view, and I agree, 
that we have to admit we cannot know fully wheUier the behaviors we seek 
can be known while youngsters are in school. Yet we have to know whether 
approximations of the desired behaviors have been attained. Otherwise we 
have no idea how to alter our practices to get as close as we possibly can to 
the ultimate behaviors we seek. 

"I think ako that you and I are in agreement about the importance of 
humanistic goals. Furthermore, it's extremely important that you insist that I, 
and other r^yitems people, help you to help students make progress toward 
them. That they are not easy to describe in behavioral terms is beside the 
point. The objectives are real, and you should not settle for less. I justify 
myself only if I can help yon articulate what you m^an; and I fail if I force 
you to abandon your goals because of diflSculties that this type of objective 
raises. I've never intimated that a thorough job of vmting behavioral objectives 
would be easy. I appreciate your forcing these difiBcult questions. They're 
important to me too.** 

McNemar snapped his briefcase shut and stood. Til be back. Next time 
we meet, let's talk about articulating a more or less abstract objective, one per- 
haps central to English instruction. Let's try to get down on paper what that 
objective means in behavioral terms.* Do you have a suggestion of what we 
might discuss?' 

Miss Jones gathered a .stack of themes and stuffed them into her purse. 
'Tes," she skid. "Let's think about the phrase 'appreciate literature.*** 

"All right, that sounds good to me. Let's both think about it. For now, 
goodbye and dianks.** 

"Goodbye till next time, Mr. McNemar.** 
! Alone, Miss Jones broke the unnatural silence of the room by snapping off 
ihe lights. She looked again at the football practice field where two boys 
again and again practiced the "long snap'* from center to punten Miss Jones 
sighed, walked into the hall, and locked the door. 

See the paper by Isabel Beck in Part II of this monograph. 
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Tom Flannery wiped a smudge of putty from his wrist with a tattered cloth 
and plopped into the chair behind his desk. Tqu and I, Emily— English and 
art— we're in the same sort of boat in this situation. We're bedeviled by the 
fact that the arguments for behavioral objectives have a nice sort of logical 
cor^'stency. And if we don't think veiy carefully about the outcomes of such 
a system, we might go along, write a batch of behavioral objectives, teach 
for them, and feel pretty good about the whole matter.** Flannery gazed 
darkly at his fingernails. 

don't understand," said Miss Jones. T thought you were pumping for 
behavioral objectives. Didn't you say about two weeks ago that they were 
applicable to art in some important ways?" 

Tes, I did. But that was two weeks ago* I grant that the whole process 
has been helpful to me. It's helped me sort out my thinking about what it is 
I want to achieve through art instruction. When I made the statement you 
refer to, I was thinking about skills. You know. Shaping lines, choosing colors, 
composing, mixing pigments and vehicles— that sort of thing. Those are very 
clearly behaviors, and I could judge them. And I could write acres of be- 
havioral objectives for the skills in art" 

"But what happened? What changed your mind?" 

Flannery smiled self-consciously. 1 dbmmitted the sin of thinking about 
the important terminal objectives, what it is that I want kids to be able to do 
as the ultimate outcome of work in art. And you know what those proved to 
be?" 

Miss Jones asked impatiently, **No, what?" 

^'Nothing. I couldn't say what the kids were to be able to do ten 
years from now*** 

25 
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''Oh, come now, Tom. You must have some idea what an artistially edu- 
cated person must be able to do. I'm right now having pretty good luck 
describing what a person trained in language and literature should be able- 
to do.^ She looked intently at Flannery to detect some whimsical sign. "You re 
joking, Tom.^ 

Flamiery shook his head, slowly. *'No, I had to admit finally that I didn't 
know. I had to face the absurdity of my present position, teaching kids without 
any clear idea of what it was that they were to be able to do ten years from 
now." , 

He looked intently at Miss Jones. "And you know what? Emily, you don't 
really know either what people are supposed to be able to do ten years from 
now." 

*Why^ I do too. People are going to have to be able to write and speak, 
to be able to read, to understand literature. All that. What do you mean, I 
don't know?^ 

Now Flar ne'ry smiled and bent a paper dip into a new form somewhat 
like a balanced triangle. "You're staying^pretty close to skills, aren't you? Your 
list is skill-centered." 

Miss Jones pursed her lips in annoyance. 

"Look, Emily. When we state a behavioral objective down the line— the 
ultimate objective— were making a value judgment. V/e're saying that we 
know what the adult of tomorrow is' supposed to be able to dor That presumes 
diat what we do, or what our model man, perhaps, should be able to do is 
good and that our description is of virtue accurate. I think it takes a lot of 
nerve to say that what we've done is so all-fired good." My own view is that 
things are in a pretty sad mess. We've got aggressiveness and war, materialism 
and pollution, violence and pestilence, noninvolvement and apathy, selfishness 
and cupidity ..." 

Miss Jones broke in. "Now, Tom, really. You know as well as I that the 
schools have not aimed at those things. We've had our goals right, but our 
failure is that we just haven't known how to get at them properly. I'll admit 
the world is far from perfect, but it's not because we've lacked a perception 
about where we ought to go. Surely you realize tliat." 

"In my better moments, yes. But all I'm trying to say is that in our percep- 
tions of where we ought to be leading kids, we*re very likely to be working 
from a model that is ten or fifteen years old. I'm saying we just don't know 
whether our model will work in conditions of the future. I'm saying that if 
See the paper by Geoffrey Summerfield in Part II of this monograph. 
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we freeze our conception and jam every kid into that mould, we may never 
get out of the perils we're in now, perils that seem to be getting worse by the 
hour " 

Tou mean that if we conceive of man in the images we now have, we may 
get even more mired in problems.** 

Flannery nodded. "Yes, and because I <^'t; predict or prescribe with 
certainty, I'm forced to aUow an open-endedness about objectives a^^^ 
that I'm afraid wouldn't satisfy our systems friend. This is a classic sort of 
problem. When you analyze present society to find out Avhat you should be 
teaching kids, you're probably ten years out of; date when you begin educat- 
ing kids for those skills you think- they need now* And after ten years, the 
skills you teach them, the occupations you prepared them for, maybe won't 
exist The vocational ed people are in the middle of that box all the time." 

'Well, all right I admit that training for vocations is a problem, buf we're 
not talking about that. We*re biUang about generalized skills, about under- 
standings, about attitudes." 

''Are wer Flannery asked, though not in a >yay/too ailculated to seek an 
answer. '^Iven if we were, Fm still not sure Aat we know what generalized 
skills, understandings, and attitudes well need in ten or fifteen years." Flannery 
swung out of his chair and leaned against an easel. 

''One writer I rather admire has said that 'ecstasy' is the general object 
for education in the future." • • 

"Ecstasyl" Miss Jones' eyebrows rose. 

Tes. And don't snicker. When you talk about 'turning kids on* you*re in 
that same ballpark. Maybe joy in learning, or self-actualizing. But, in general, 
learning the skills which will be needed for survival in 1980." 

"Such asr 

"Such as learning the basic skills joyfully and yet knowing that facts are, at 
best, tentative. But more to his point, to learn not only what is current but 
how to manipulate and change that which is current, to learn delight, not 
aggression; sharing, not eager acquisition; uniqueness, not narrow competi- 
tion*; to learn to have increased awareness and responsiveness to other people; 
to be joyously prepared for a life of increasing and unending change. And, 
furthermore— this will really startle you, Emily— the youngster will have to 
be prepared for lifelong learning, for in the future learning and living will 
be synonymous. Maybe what I'm saying is that kidsll have to learn to break 
out of systems and create their own." 

"Gcorg#» B. Leonard, Education and Ecstasy (New York: The Dclacortc Press, 1968). 
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"Sounds pretty woolly to me, Tom. I suppose my immediate reaction is 
that it's not very practical eitfier." 

our hangup, Emily. Our practicality may be spurious. We've shown 
ourselves very practical in waging war and bulldozing other people into 
thmldng our materialism is the proper mode of Hfe forevem^ con- 
fident can we be tfiat our practiciity leads to firuitful outcomesr 

"Gee, Tom. -You sound like a gloomy philosqpher today." Miss Jones tried 
bantering to relieve the tension. 

Hannery smiled faintly. fEmily, curriculum decisions of the type we're 
talking about are philosophical. We've been told we must have an end objec- 
tive in view, but I don't have mudi confidence in last year's model." 

"But if we don't have an end objective to shoot for, then how can we 
shape a curriculum?" 

1 don't know, and thaf s why Tm saying we have to be pretty open-ended. 
The free student who finds and seeks his own objectives may have to be our 
objective. He has to learn to learn and like to learn. That will be his way of 
dealing with unknowns that we can't even predict for him." 

•You can't build a curriculum on that basis^ Tom. The parents would skin 
us alive, and when the kids found out, the/d feel betrayed." 

*WeU, Emily, I don't know about the parents, but the kids would be 
betrayed by something that doesn't prepare tfiem for 1985. We've been hearing 
people prattling about change as the big news for more than a decade. It 
doesn't seem to me that any analysis of present-day life is going to yield the 
ans\vers about life in 1985. And thafs what the systems people are asking: 
What do people do now? And that s supposed to provide answers for 1985? 
YouTl have to admit that's pretty illogical." 

"Well, I don't know. I don't know. If I follow your logic, then we have to 
decide somehow what life is going to be like in 1985 and tfien decide what 
skills and attitudes people will need at that time. Then we plan the curriculum 
to produce that kind of people. I . . . well, I just don't feel qualified." 

Tm sure nobody does. The crystal ball went out with Meilin, and pre- 
dictions about the shape of life in 1985 could be seriously askew. That's why 
I think we have to have some informed guessing about objectives for 1985 
and then shoot for those goals, but with a large part of our effort devoted 
to helping the kids to shape their own objectives. The/re the ones wholl 
have to take over the driver's seat about 1980, and the/d better be plenty 
flexible, as far as I can tell." 

Miss Jones stood up. *Tve got to get to class, Tom. But Im curious about 
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what all this means. We're all supposed to come up with behavioral objectives 
in rough form by the end olF the month. What are you going to do?** 

Flannery si^ed and threw the paper dip into his wastebaslcet 1 don't 
know yet I've got some reading to do. Some of the answers miglit lie in the 
Dixon book you lent me,^^ ^rad lVe got several from my own field. Oddly, 
there's an old-timer, John Dewey's Art 05 Experfef'icc, that has some important 
things to say about 1985.^^* 

'WeB, keep me informed. You may need some backup on the day of 
reckoning at the end of the month. I may not agree with what you say, Mr. 
Flannery, but 111 defend to the death your right to say it'* 

''Say, that's a' good line, Miss Jones. You ought to copyright it" 

Miss Jones smiled, laughed a little, and left. 



John Dixon, Growth through English (Reading, England: National Association for the 
Teaching of English, 1967), 

" (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1934). 
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A steady drizzle and fog obscured the empty football field as Miss Jones 
and Mr. McNemar sat down at the conference table at the back of the 
classroom. 

Tes, I quite agree with Mr. Flannery/' Mr. McNemar began. 'We have 
to be quite careful that \yc don't lock education too closdy onto the past And 
I also agree that a considerable part of the education of die student has to be 
the development of his capacity to make decisions about himself and about 
his curriculum. John Flaria^n has described just this sort of system which, 
though based on beluvioral objectives and constructed in modules, nonethe- 
less puts quite a bit of the burden of decision-making on the student 
himself." i« 

*1 gather that you mean that one of the major behavioral objectives is that 
the student have a developed skill in making decisions about learning based on 
data available to him. That the decisions are not all made by teachers and 
systems people. Is that about right?" 

''Yes " said Mr. McNemar. "Decidedly." 

"Well, that seems reassuring* In other words, there's quite a bit of choice 
in such a system. The usual objecl^on I hear to programed instruction based 
on behavioral objectives is that the only thing that is varied is the pace — that 
is, the rate that students proceed through it." 

"I think that^s a fair criticism. At least it's a fair criticism of programs that 
were popularly tried four or five years ago. Today, the notion of alternate 
studies and alternate paths to attainment of objectives are receiving much 
more attention than they were a few years ago. We have to keep in mind 
that programed learning is a relatively recent development. It has growing 
pains and problems of naivete and crudeness " 

See Flanagan's paper in Part 11 of this monograph. 
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Miss Jones frowned. "I appreciate your saying that because it gives me a 
cliance to say something that's been bothering me. It's just this. The back- 
ground behind behavioral objectives is an approach where there seems to 
be a great dependence on individualized study of programed instruction. Yet 
programed instruction is at an admittedly crude stage of development Fur- 
thermore, there are really very few programs available and, frankly, I'm not 
yer>' encouraged by the quality of those I've seen. VWien I've tried programed 
instruction, there's an initial enthusiasm; and then, after a while, I begin to 
get groans. Tedium and boredom set in. And pretty soon I have to drive the 
kids to use the material." 

Tes," Mr. McNemar responded. ''There are those sorts of problems. But 
as I say, the field of programed iiastruction is recouping and doing better, 
though there's a long way to go yet. What I think we have to focus on is that 
there is no necessary connection between behavioral objectives and programed 
instruction. In the present stage of growth of the systems movement, the task 
is one of seeking clarity of objectives so that good programing, really good 
programing, can be developed. In the meanwhile, individualized instruction 
can take many forms. From what you've told me, you do quite a bit of 
individualizing of instruction right now.'* 

Miss Jones gazed at him somewhat abstractedly. *How so?" 
"WeU, for example, in your eleventh-grade unit on ''The American W^est" 
you don't have all students reading the same books. You vary the assignment 
according to interest, to reading level, to the sophistication of the student 
and so forth." ^ 
"Oh," Miss Jones laughed softly. Tve always done that. I don't speak of 
It as individualizing the curriculum. But I guess that's what it is." 

Mr. McNemar smiled. ''And you vary the composition assignments; your 
students have quite a bit of latitude in selecting their topics. Furthennore, 
your laboratory work in composition has you working with students whom 
you ^oiip according to individual needs. Your work in spelling and other 
skills is based on your analysis of student papers. Your program of outside 
reading is highly individualized, and the reporting system uses not one but 
a dozen modes whereby the student can report to you and othew about his 
reading. So, you see you do a great deal of individualizing already." 

Miss Jones laughed. "Oh, come Mr. McNemar. You're just trying to beat 
down my resistance. Now, sir," she smiled. ''Flattery will get you nowhere." 

McNemar chuckled. "Ah, Miss Jones. You cau^t me. But no, not really. 
I just wanted to point out that ifs not necessarily programed instruction that's 
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behind behavioral objectives, but individualized instruction is. All that the 
objectives do is specify what it is in concrete terms that you want to do and, 
further, to give you criteria checks to determine when you've acx^omplished 
your objective. It helps for the student to know, too.** 

Miss Jones rubbed her chin for a moment. "All right3 Mr. McNemar. Let's 
let the question of classroom practice go for the moment and getback to the 
question of measurement of objectives. Last time we talked, we decided we*d 
try to define the phrase 'appreciates literature* in behavioral terms. What 
progress did you make?*' 

Mr. McNemar reached into his briefcase for a slim booklet. "I tried to 
apply some of the ideas in Mager*s Devetoping Attitude toward Ledming.^^ 
Have you read it?** 

"No. What's it sayr^ 

"Essentially, it says that one of the subject matter teachers main objectives 
is to produce 'approach* behavior in his students. This means that as a conse- 
quence of instruction in, say, history, the student will approach history 
materials rather than avoid them." 

"You mean the student won't end up hating the subject?** 

"Yes," McNemar nodded. "That's about it.** 

"Well, I guess we could go for that objective. The phrase T hate English' 
is widespread in the society.** She tapped her fingers on the table for a 
moment. "But that's a funny objective.** 

"What do you mean?** McNemar waited. 

"I mean it would be all very nice if the kids left us feeling good about our 
subject I know we'd feel good. We all like to be popular. But . . . but I don't 
see what sort of terminal objective it refers to. I mean, do we really want 
nothing more than everybody running around saying 1 like English'? That 
seems to be nothing more than chucking the English teacher under the chin. 
There are all sorts of quackery one can use to make students like the subject. 
You know: fun and games and a little bit of spelling.** 

Mr. McNemar frowned. "Don't you think that's a little extreme? After all, 
what are we talking about? ^Appreciates literature* is nothing more than say- 
ing that the student, when faced with literature, will approach it, rather than 
avoid it** 

"Oh, come now, Mr. McNemar. Surely you*re joking.** 
"Not at all. I'm pretty sure that your objective is to do something which 
will assure that in life, after school is over, your students will continue to 
Robert Mager, (Palo Alto: Fcaron Publishers, Inc., 1962). 
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gravitate to literature of merit, or, at the least, continue to read so that litera- 
ture will lead them to quality." 

'Well, if you put it that way, I agree. But to call it 'approach behavior,* 
reallyl" 

'Tlie term is Magers, hot mine. But let s not quarrel about semantics. I 
have to grant that in the literature, some of the verbiage surrounding be- 
havioral objectives requires some adjusting to." McNemar paused to pull a 
paper from his briefcase. 

"All right," said Miss Jones. ''Lets accept 'approach behavior for the 
moment We want the student to continue to approach literature ten, fifteen, 
twenty years from now. How are we supposed to measure that? How are we to 
gauge whether we ve met that objective?" 

'Tou can't, not those behaviors. As Hoetker points out, you have to settle 
for indicators or approximations of the terminal behavior. The indicators can 
be observed while the student is still in school." 

H guess that's no different than what we do now. Only I guess we just 
hope " 

^ell, not really. Miss Jones. You now do some measuring of approxima- 
tions. For example, you yourself give your students wide latitude in their 
choice of reading. Your records of what they read give you pretty accurate 
data for judging what they will read later on. You can assume that youVe 
done something to produce an orientation toward works of quality " 

Miss Jones reflected a moment. 1 wish that were true. But, for example, 
Jennifer in my fourth hour dass* I'd say her tastes in literature are shaped by 
her home situation, a particularly richly cultured one. We do nothing here but 
applaud and give her access to our library. We can take little credit for that." 

"Oh, but Miss Jones, you can. You're at least not doing anything to prevent 
the growth of that tendency to good reading* And that's creditable. But let's 
admit that Jennifer is an exceptional case. For practically all other students, 
the work of you and your faculty is probably the only force disposing students 
toward a lifelong contact with literature. You want to bring this about; it's 
important to you; and you'd probably like to do a better job than you now do 
Right?" . 

"Yes, I think that's a very central objective of ours." 

"Let's think about this list I've sketched of behaviors which approximate 
the termin al objective, a person who appreciates literature. I've merely 
" St; Hoetker*s paper in Part 11 of this monograph. 
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stated here what it is that such a person does. He may not do all of these 
things, but hell do many of them. 

He reads at least one book a month. 
He holds a library card* 

He owns a personal library which includes works of literature. 
He reads book reviews in the Sunday newspaper. 
He engages in discussions of current books with neighbors, coworkers, 
and 'others. 

One-fourth of his leisure time is given over to reading books or articles 
about books. 

Well, there are several more here, some of them having to do with literature 
in other fonns— plays, films, and so forth. Please understand, I don't offer this 
as a definitive list. English is your field, not mine. But these are behaviors 
which seem to me reasonable as pflrf^ of the defii^tion of one who appreciates 
literature." 

"Mf. McNemar. It s more than possible that a person who does the things 
you have in your list may not like literature at all^" 
"I beg pardon?" 

"He may be doing all those things because they're socially acceptable or 
even because he thinks that somehow behaving in the ways you've listed will 
gain him some sort of veneer of culture, so hell look like one who appreciates 
literature. He could actually dislike literature." 

"Remember, Miss Jones* We're talking about terminal behaviors, the ones 
which occur when the individual has left school. No one is marking him. He's 
under no compulsion to do these things. I don't understand how you can 
reject this list of indicators." 

T don't reject them. I merely have dotibts about them as reliable indi- 
cators. I'm just pointing out that we could be fooled quite easily by a socially 
compulsive person who is not ashamed to flim-flam others. I'm saying we 
still would not know that that person enjoys literature, that he appreciates it. 
I'm saying that conclusions you draw simply from watching behavior can be 
quite misleading." 

"Aren't you nitpicking?" 

"Mr. McNemar you've come here from the field of science which says that 
fuzziness in observation is unforgivable. Yet any observation has to be partially 
deficient because of the bias of the observer, even the bias of the scientific 
instrument chosen to record the wiggles of an amoeba. I'm suggesting that 
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the objectivity of the observer of a behavior is spurious; there is no such 
thing as objectivity in the scheme you propose for describing and evaluating 
human behaviors.** ^« 

McNemar looked at Miss Jones steadily for several moments. TTiat's a very 
technical point, Miss Jones. I wasn't eicpecting that youd bring it up. Do you 
think it nullifies the idea that the behayiors.of the adult who appreciates 
literature can be observed and be indicators of his appreciation?** 

Miss Jones paused* *1 don*t know. I just know that I have to be dubious 
about claims of the objectivity of the scientist when people look at people.** 

Mr. McNemar smiled. "'Keep pushing me, Miss Jones. Keep pushing me. 
That's the way I learn.** 

^'AU right Then let me push this idea. Given the acceptability of your 
list of behaviors as indicators of the person who appreciates literature, we 
have to return to the question of what we do when Idds are in school, the 
time when we are able to measiure their movement toward the terminal 
objectives. What do we do to measure appreciation?** 

''O.K. Lets try a few. Vl^e*ve already discussed the records you have on 
what students are doing in your extended reading program. You do require a 
certain minimum number of books to be read, and the number read above 
and beyond that number can also be an indicator oi what you*ve done to 
foster an approach to literature.** 

^'Only a partial indicator, for, as in die case of Jennifer, other factors enter 
in. Sex for one; boys are not as inclined as girls to read, and they appear to 
have less time for reading. But all right. Let^s take numbers of books read 
above the minimum to be one indicator.'* 

"A real test,** continued Mr. McNemar, Vould involve a free situation. 
Let's phrase it this way. Given a work by Dumas, a copy of Sports lUustrated, 
and a cassette recorder with popular music, the student who appreciates 
literature will take up the work Dumas. Now, would tl?-:: be a fair test?" 

Td say it would be the add test. Could you pick something a little more 
relevant than Dumas? How about James Baldwin? In paperback.** 

''All right. You*re the expert. Baldwin. Would you accept the test as an 
indicator?** 

"Yes and no. I see what you re driving at. That given a set of alternatives, 
the student will gravitate to the one which has given him substantial pleasure 
and satisfaction. If the program has done that, then he would tend to turn 
to literatur e. He would approach it.** 

" See the papew by James Moffett and Donald Seybold in Part 11 of this monograph. 
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'*Exactly." Mr. McNemar waited, sensing a further statement. 

"On a theoretical level, I suppose, the test makes sense. But lets look at 
things sensibly. I have 100 youngsters each day, and others have 150. I do 
not have the means for such testing. If I were to apply such tests for dozens 
of objectives we've already written in the department, I'd have to give up 
teaching and devote myself to testing.^® Or I'd have to have another teacher 
to help me get such testing done. I hate to argue on grounds of practicality, 
but such testing isn't practical." 

*Tou don't strike me as the type of person who is opposed to testing, to 
knowing where you are." 

'I'm not, but from what I see now, I suspect that for what you're pro- 
posing, the classroom will be turned upside down. Well spend the bulk of 
our time testing and the minor part in facilitating learning. Right now I spend 
too much time testing, keeping records, badgering kids about their assign- 
ments, reading papers, and a host of other silly things to make the student's 
learning visible — ^all for the sake of grades. I have enough doubts about the 
utility of grades without adding to the difficulty." 

"Please understand. Miss Jones. I'm not arguing for grades. They don't 
make sense to me on any grounds. I'm talking about ways of helping students 
know when they have attained objectives, not getting numbers in a grade 
book." 

*The matter of grades, Mr. McNemar, brings out another worry I have 
about behavioral objectives." 
'mat's that?" 

''That theyll tend to lock us into the things we do now, to blunt our 
experimentation. If we find good ways to accomplish objectives, and those 
techniques get locked into the language of Ihe objectives, well tend not to 
change those techniques for others." 

"Ah, good. Yes. That's a real concern. I saw one the other day that 
bothered me* It was something like this: 'Given instruction through the Level 
Sixteen unit of the Marsden program, the student will, be able to state the 
main causes, events, and outcomes of the Crimean War.* The problem with 
that objective is tliat it's not a behavioral objective; it's really an excessively 
specific instructional objective. We musn't build our programs on instruct 
tional objectives. Those are temporary, tentative, perhaps one-shot events. 
The thing that abides over time must be more general^^ To lock a behavioral 

i^See the paper by James Moffett in Part II of this monograph. 

^® See the papers by James Hoetker and J. N. Hook in Part II of this monograph. 
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objective into a specific activity or learning material is a serious mistake." 

^TToure saying that instructional objectives, then, derive from behavioral 
objectives." 

**Yes. And behavioral objectives derive from what might be called educa- 
tional objectives which are often relatively abstract, perhaps not even de- 
scribed as behaviors.** 

Miss Jones sighed. 'That s a little naive, Mr. McNemar. Teachen; operate 
under a great deal of pressure. They're constantly looking for practical tools. 
If they find something that works, thpv'U hang on to it and repeat it. If the 
Marsden material works to produce a lesult, that'll be it for quite a while. Its 
just human nature to keep on doing things that are successful. And that s what 
I mean. We'll get frozen into our present habits.** 

*Well, Miss Jones. That's a real problem, one that must be guarded against 
The whole idea of systems is a continuing examination of better and better 
ways of getting at our objectives. Focusing on a limited set of activities and 
materials is antithetical to die systems idea." 

Miss Jones stretched her arms forward, yawned surreptitiously, and 
glanced at the classroom clock. *Well, Mr. McNemar. I guess this ends our 
conversations for a while. I've already taken too much of your time.** 

"Its been my pleasure.** He paused. "Do you feel ready now to wrte 
objectives for the English program?" 

"Yes and no, like mth most things. I know we can write low level ob- 
jectives; we've already done it. And I think we can go beyond that. For 
example, in a seventh grade literature unit with the theme, say, 'On Being 
DiflFerent,' we could write an objective like this." Miss Jones glanced at 
some notes on her .desk. ''After reading Alexander Key's novel. The Forgotten 
Door, the student will be able to demonstrate his understanding that people 
who are diflFerent are persecuted in our society by others who are suspicious, 
malicious, or frightened. He will demoiistrate this by writing a paper in 
which he discusses the phenomenon, making reference to four characters and 
situations in the novel." 

McNemar leaned forward. "That's very good. We'd want to wrestle with 
the language here and there, but you're getting at some very important skills 
and understandings. Would tliere be other means of demonstrating his under- 
standing?" 

Miss Jones turned the paper over. "Yes, he might also demonstrate under- 
standing by contributing successfully in a panel discussion, writing and pro- 
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ducing a sidt, making a montage of magazine picture cutouts, or even 
shooting a Super-8 movie.** 

•^ery interesting. Im pleased. That shows real imagination.** Mr. McNe- 
mar's smile faded as he looked expectantly toward Emily Jones. ' 

"But it misses the point, Mr. McNemar. The fact that he has reached 
whatever objective we have set does not mean that after he has left school he 
will behave in a certain Avay. It doesn*t mean that he will, for example, become 
involved in relieving human suflFering, in seeking justice for oppressed people, 
in contesting bigotry. These cannot.be measured while he is with us, and 
these objectives will make a difference in the kind of life that he lives.** 

^'But surely. Miss Jones . . .** 

''It is this di£Bcult part that troubles me, and it troubles others. Mr. Sloan 
and Mrs. Hathaway are so troubled that the/ve decided to protest to the 
school board about the damage that might be done. The/re scared to death 
of what well lose.** 

^'And you?** 

"Me? Tm an optimist, I suppose. And I*ve been around long enough to 
know we havent been terribly successful in meeting our objectives. I doubt 
the behavioral objectives approach will do much harm. If they help us think 
more dearly about what were ti>aig to do, they might help. Maybe they're 
like spinach,** 

"Spinach?" 

"Y^s," Miss Jones smiled. '1 tell my nephews: If you haven*t tried spinach, 
don*t knock it* Maybe behavioral objectives are like spinach; not very palat- 
able but possibly noiuishing.** 

"Miss Jones, i m siure that you'll put enough spice in the spinach to make 
it very palatable." 

She smiled and shook hands wth him. "Well see. Thanks for coming, Mr. 
McNemar. Well keep in touch. As I see it, I— we, all of us— have a lot of 
thinking and a lot of work to do. Thanks again.** 

When McNemar had gone. Miss Jones gathered a set of papers for her 
evening's work and glanced at her lesson plans for the next day. She mused 
to herself, "I think I'll modify my behavior.** She put the set of papers aside 
and slipped a paperback novel from her desk to her purse. ''Cant be efficient 
all the time , Emily.** She chuckled as she switched off the lights. 

2^ See the paper by Robert F. Hogan in Part 11 of this monograph. 



The author discusses USOE support of development' 
and evaluction of the "organic curriculum,'* which 
is aimed at providing every student with a salable 
skill To acquire this skill, the student is to be paced 
through curricula based on sequences of behavioral 
objectives. A recent progress report of this nation- 
wide experiment, beyond the scope of the present 
paper, is made in articles by David BushneU, James 
Popham, and Lewis Rhodes in Phi Delta Kappan^ 
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The Federal View of Behavioral Objectives 

SUE M. BRETT 



There really is no federal view of behavioral objectives. The 0£Bce of 
Education has never issued a policy statement on this subject and probably 
never will^ for school curriculum is not a matter for national policy. Selectiim 
of a style of cuniculum is the right and the responsibility of the local school 
district only. There are views, however, diverse views, among federal em- 
ployees, and some of these views have appeared in print Later I vtdll quote 
from a few of them. 

But federal view or no federal view, at this moment the Office of Education 
is up to its ears in behavioral objectives. It is supporting the development of 
—objectives in office and business education^objectives^in citizenship education^ 
objectives in biology, objectives in English, and objectives in all subjects in 
the curriculum for one school system* At this point, unhappily, the money has 
given out. However, the Office is also supporting the establislunent of a bank- 
for objectives, where objectives from all sources in all subjects may be de- 
posited, then duplicated and mailed out to schools on . %hr. In addition to all 
this, it is supporting a study of ho^v behavioral objectives can be used to 
bring optimum returns. So even without a fcJeral view, there is certainly 
federal involvement, and it is possible that when more money comes, other 
objectives will not be far behind 

Sue M. Brett is with the Instructional Kfaterials md Practices Branch, DCVR, USOE 
National Center for Educational Research and Development, Washington, D.C. 
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Indeed, objectives for the past year have held a priority rank, which they 
a chieved by very reasonable steps. When Harold Howe H was commissioner 
of education, he proposed to help education take advantage of the new 
developmeats in technology. For this purpose and others, he persuaded R. 
Louis Bright to leave Westinghouse and come to Washington to head the 
Bureau of Research. Bright agreed widi others in the Bureau that, in all 
likelihood, greater impact upon education could be made by large organized 
programs of research than by the usual unsolicited small projects. He was, of 
course, committed to promotion of the use of technology in education, and he 
respected industr/s new program planning technique Icnown as the Program 
Evaluation and Review Technique — ^pert, f9r short (To the unseasoned 
handler of business techniques, this new technique looks, on pai>cr, exactly 
like a commonplace flow chart of operations. ) 

It happened tfiat when Bright had become settled in his o£Sce, and his 
biases had become known, there appeared on his desk one day a proposal for 
action tailored precisely to his taste: it was a major organized eflFort to update 
die American high school. It embraced a computer-mediated curriculum, and 
the whole effort was to be laid out by industr/s technique, the pert chart 
(The layout is known also as the systems approach and is. much concerned 
with such things as specifications, inputs and outputs, and time and cost fac- 
tors.) This major organized eflFort was called the organic curriculum. It had 
been drawn up by the Division of Vocational Education Research. To the 
organic curriculum we must gLve the credit for boosting behavioral objectives 
into their priority status in OflSce of Education research. 

Though a closer look at the organic curriculum may not be essential to 
this discussion, for some of us it may broaden the base of imderstanding from 
which we condone or condemn our concern here mfli behavioral objeictiveis. 
So let's take a brief review. 

The overall purpose of the organic ciuricultun is to construct a model of a 
high school for the future. The underlying assumption is that present-day 
education is ahready out of date in both oflFerings and methods, and that sig- 
nificant updating is a major eflFort, a longtime process, and a very expensive 
undertaking. In order to accomplish it at all, the plans must make sense, not 
only to educators but to taxpayers in general, and enough lead time must be 
allowed for completion, testing, and revision of the experiinent before it is 
oflFered as a model to the publia The mid-lOTCs was set as a target date for 
this work to be completed. 

The curriculum, as projected and pert charted, will provide a truly 
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comprehensive education for each student In this context, the term compre- 
hensive education is conceived to be a developmental sequence of exp<:riences 
that qualify a student at graduation to select among four choices what his 
next course of action will be* He will have the qualifications to enter a four- 
year college, or a community college, or a technical-school, or the world of 
work. He will be equipped "n&i a salable skill and with abilities that will 
enable him to shift easily from one job to another. Though the target popula- 
tion of this curriculum is the entire enrollment of a hi^ school, the principal 
concern is for the students who will not graduate from college. Hence the 
emphasis on the salable skill 

The curriculum is spoken of as *1eamer-centered''--a familiar term, for 
which teachers have had a firiendly regard for many years. In this context, 
learner-centered signifies individualized instruction and a custom-made cur- 
riculum for each student. As you have guessed, the tailoring will be done by 
the computer, which will track and guide the student, task by tasic The 
individual pacing wiU be made possible by an abundance of instructional 
materials, some with hardware and some without. 

The personalized curriculums and paces are expected to be highly moti- 
vating and to reduce drastically both the dropout rate and discipline problems. 
Part-time jobs and work-study projects will also contribute toward these 
eflFects. 

The success of the curriculum ^vill be judged on the basis of student prog- 
ress toward predetermined behavioral objectives. The hope is tliat the testing 
can have such a high validity and reliability that reports can be made to the 
public of the educational value and the cost of individu^ components of tlic^ 
curriculum. For instance, a board of education may find in the superintendent's 
report a statement such as the foUowingr^^^e voice and diction improvement 
program, using electronic laboratory tape cartridges, has cost $10,000 this 
year. It has served 800 students, 80 percent of whom have shown marked 
improvement in their voice quality and diction. Data sheets supporting this 
conclusion are attached.** On this information the board determines whether 
voice and diction will be given continued support. And herein, in the organic 
curriculum at least, lies the major importance of behavioral objectives. 

It is interesting to note that here again is the concept of schools as indus- 
trial plants. In the early years of this century, as you remember (£rom your 
history of education textbook, of course), industry cast the figure of education 
in its own image — school administrators were management, teachers were 
labor, and processed pupils were the product Now schools are adopting 
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industry's new technique to plan, implement, evaluate, and calculate profits, 
as if a high school graduate were a manufactured product The question is, 
to what extent is the analogy useful? By the pert approach, administrators 
and teachers would meet stated personal and educational specifications. But 
administrators and teachers cannot be sized to specifications as a piece of 
lumber can, and few will fit the demands* Compromises must be made. Indeed, 
compromises may have to be made all along the system, simply because pupils 
are people as well as raw materials, and their reactions* to processing some- 
times surprise us. 

To what extent the organic curriculum, or any similar program, can im- 
prove education, of course no one knows. It has never been adequately tested. 
Adequate testing is very expendve, involving the cost of computer services 
and the careful development of multi-media teaching modules for all subjects. 
But adequate testing is what the organic curriculum proposes to do— tf the 
money can be found for it. 

Now back to the subject of the federal view of behavioral objectives. 
Though there is no federal view, there have been some strongly supporting 
statements by high-ranking OflBce of Education officials, as follows. 

The first voice is that of Robert M. Morgan, who was an eneigetic pro- 
motor of the organic curriculum. The quotation is IFrom an article that ap- 
peared in Trend in 1968. 

The first step in applying a systems approach involves the rather specific 
definition of what outcomes or results are desired. It is against these specifications 
that the system, whether space ship or educational program, is to be built . . . 

For goals to become purposeful in a design of a new system they must be 
defined in terms of behavioral outcomes, which would facilitate measurement of 
achievement. . . 7 Another reason for heeding beh^ioial^bje^ 
taxpayer will grow weary of increased taxation for educational funds with no 
tangible evidence of the effect these funds have on Uie educatton of his ciiildren. 
With behavioral objectives, it should be possible to associate behavioral change 
with program cost 

Next is Louis Bright, associate commissioner, head of the Bureau of 
Research in 1968. He reviewed the Bureau, past, present, and future, at the 
request of the commissioner: 

To improve the quality of education, I think that we should start looking at the 
affective domain as well as the cognitive and make stated objectives available to 
the schools along with structured ways of attaining them. Historically, when 
we have talked about curriculum we have always seemed to be talking in general 
terms about the three R's. I think we should talk now about specific stated ob* 
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jectives and should structure the interaction of students toward achieving them, 
rather than just assuming that if you have a teadier talking to students these 
objectives wfll obtain. They won't 

The next voice is Henrik Gideonse, director of program planning and 
evaluation, Bureau of Research. Gideonse replies to an article on behavioral 
objectives written by J. Myron Atkin and published in The Science Teacher, 
1968. He speaks first on what we should mean by behavioral objectives: 

What we should mean by behavioral objectives is not so much the ends we are 
trying to achieve, as performance indices that we would accept as evidence that 
we have achieved the objectives toward which the curricular experiences were 
aimed. 

On the need for specificity of educational outcomes: 

Educators need to pay much more attention to exactly what they hope they are 
achieving and how they are assessing what they are achieving. Beiiavioral 
indicators of progress can lead us to much more explicit and justifiable formula- 
tions for what we do with school children and why we do it, and how we 
evaluate whetlier our intentions are indeed being met 

In a compliment to Aiken, Gideonse makes an important point that has almost 
but not quite come up for discussion here: 

[Aiken] points out that the total efifects of instructional programs and curricular 
offerings are always much broader than the outcomes which are specifically being 
sought. That is an important point to keep squarely before us whedier we are 
writing behavioral objectives or performance specifications, or just muddling 
throu^. 

This final statement was made by Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr., in his 
speech,_*'The Right to Read,'l^Chicago, October 3, 1969: 

We have dealt with the public in terms which, while reflecting worthy programs, 
too often have little meaning for the average citizen— compensatory education, 
team teaching, individualized instmction, etc. We have been, in some instances, 
defensive, vague, and even secretive about the results of our programs. We have 
pleaded and cajoled for maximum support for everything in our schools from 
marching bands to advanced placement mathematics with too little acbiowledge- 
ment sometimes of what is t^^ntial versm what is desirable. I believe we have 
been expecting too much of our publics and proving too little. I hear a message 
from across the country which impresses me with one fact: our communities 
are becoming more concerned with results than they are with ofiferings and 
good intent. 

The attitudes I have presented are the best indication we have of what a 
federal view of behavioral objectives would be, if there were a federal view. 



Asserting that dogged insistence on "a priori speci'^ 
fication of oil objectives in terms of conveniently 
observable behaviors does far more harm than 
good,'* Hoetker sets down specific guidelines for 
writing behavioral objectives that go beyond the 
"carnlo** variety. He sheds light on what might be 
termed acceptable post-instructional behaviors. The 
writer makes a distinction between the behaviorist, 
a psychological theoretician, and the behavioralist, 
a social scierttist who restricts his attention to ob- 
servable phenomena. 



Limitations and Advantages of Behavioral 
Objectives in the Arts and Humanities 

JAMES HOETKER 



There are three sorts of behaviors that educators are concerned with. I am 
going to call these "can-do** behaviors, ''may-do'* behaviors, and ''will-do'' 
behaviors. "Can-do" behaviors are those specific things that a student can do 
at the end of a particular unit of his education that he could not do at the 
beginning of it; in terms of Bloom s Taxonomy, the "can-do** behaviors include 
knowledge, comprehension, and the . application of knowledge in familiar 
situations. "May-do** behaviors are things a student may be able to do in a 
novel or unfamiliar situation~bec»use~he has mastered certain "can-do** be- 
haviors. These would include, among cognitive behaviors, the application 
of abstractions in novel situations, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation; plus, 
among affective behaviors, attending, responding, valuing, and, in some cases, 
organizing. 'Will-do" behaviors are tiie choices and preferences that describe 
the quality of an adult's life, and which are present only fractionally during 
the school years. The affective Taxonomy refers to "will-do" behaviors as 
"characterization by a value or a value complex.** ^ 

James Hoetker is with the Central Midwestem Regional Educational Laboratory, Inc. 

^The Taxonomy referred to is Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: The Classification 
of Educational Goah; Beniamin S. Bloom, Handbook I: Cognitive Domain (New York: 
David McKay Company, Inc., 1956); David R. Krathwohl, Benjamin S. Bloom, Bertram B. 
Masia, Handbook U: AffecHve Domain ( 1964). 
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Traditional education is concerned with "can-do" behaviors — skills and 
knowledge. Progressive or radical educators arc more concerned with "may- 
do'' behaviors. But all educators profess to believe that the can-r'o and may-do 
behaviors they shape from day to day lead to the development of desirable 
patterns of will-do behaviors — patterns which describe good citizens, free 
men, cultured gentlemen, or whatever. 

Unfortunately, will-do behaviors are, by definition, exhibited in times and 
places far removed from the training situation, so teachers seldom know 
whether their efforts have borne fruit. These elements of time and distance 
also make it imlikely that behavioral scientists will ever be able to establish 
empirical relationships between particular can-do or may-do behaviors and 
.particular patterns of will-do behaviors. 

Let me coin the term ''specificationist" to refer to the behavioralist who 
advocates the specification of educational objectives in behavioral terms. Anu 
let me suggest diat responsible specificationists acknowledge their inability to 
deal with will-do behaviors and are simply saying to educators something like 
the following: "I will accept, in the absence of any contradictory evidence, 
that you know what you are talking about when you say that studying litera- 
ture and art makes a person somehow better* But what you do in your class- 
room is to expose students to certain experiences and have them learn special 
skills, memorize great numbers of facts, and perform certain operations. Let 
us assume you are correct that these experiences and mastery of these tasks 
leads to the development of the will-do behaviors that you desire. Then it 
follows that shaping the can-do and may-do behaviors more effectively will 
make the acquisition of the desired will-do behaviors more likely. If you can 
carefully describe for me the behaviors you are trying to shape, maybe I can 
help you to evaluate more precisely your success as a teacher and help you to 
find tile most effective methods of instruction.'* 

As a reasonable specificationist, I believe that our educational practices 
can be improved if teachers and administrators and curricultun writers begin 
to think about their work in terms of changes in student behaviors. But, as a 
humanist, I also think that simple-minded insistence upon the a priori specifi- 
cation of all objectives in terms of convenientiy observable behaviors does 
far more harm than good. 

The sad fact is that not all specificationists are reasonable. It is inevitable 
that spedficationism has had its share of converts who can do nothing with 
ideas except turn them into slogans^ passwords, and shibboleths. And these 
sloganeering specificationists, I am afraid, are responsible for much of the 
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hostility that exists among humanistic educators to the idea of behavioral 
specification. , , 

At their all-too-frequent worst, these troublesome zealots are like the man 
in the old "Twilight Zone** episode who found hiinself mysteriously trans- 
ported back to a small midwestem town in 1910. "Wow," says the man, 
looking aroimd, "with my knowledge of modem technology, I can really take 
over back here.** The man goes to a machine shop where two brothers are 
handcrafting a car. "O.K., guys,*.the man says, T have a million dollar idea 
for you. The electric starter for the automobile,** The men, of course, are 
interested. ''Great. Give us the blueprints and well get right to work.** /'Blue- 
prints?*' says the man, Tm a thinker, not a mechanic. I've given you an idea 
that will make you rich. You clods make it work, and 111 sell it.** 

For some reason, the brothers did not appreciate the man*s oflFer of riches, 
and they ordered him out of the shop. Teachers in general, though some 
have found trying to write behavioral objectives an enlightening exercise, 
have ushered specificationist advisers out of their shops, and for the same 
reasons.^ 

So maybe the first question to be dealt with is this: Why has the insistence 
upon behavioral objectives continued to grow more urgent? Some years ago, 
Elliot Eisner tried to ans>yer this question by tracing the concern with micro- 
scopic specifications of objectives back fifty years to the "scientific movement 
in education'* and to Franklin Bobbitt, "the father of curriculum theory.**^ One 

-Several years ago Alan Engebman and I began work on some drama curriculum 
materials by spending two weeks with a group of thirty English and drama teachers, trying 
to discover what they wanted, needed, and would accept. Most of the teachers had had an 
exposure to specificationism, either in college courses or in summer curriculum workshops. 
Their hostility to specificationism and to its avatars. Bloom's Taxonomy and progmmed 
textbooks^ vm unanimous, absolute, and unshakable. At the root of this hostility seemed 
to be the common experience that the presenters of specificationism were arrogant, badly 
educated, and clearly of the opinion that anyone who couid not sit down and write 
behavioral objectives for his discipline was a fraud and an incompetent. Accepting the 
experiences and attitudes of these teachers as representative, *ve were careful in writing 
our materials to avoid the jargon of specificationism and programed learning. Our experi- 
ence has been that behavioral specifications of objectives, presented within the context of a 
particular sequence of wc-k, and without the Jargon, are accepted as self-evidcntly useful 
by teachers who would be turned off at once by an abstract presentation of specificationist 
doctrines. 

•"Franklin Bobbilt and the 'Science' of Curriculum Making,'* The School Reoiew, 75 
(Spring 1967), 29-47. An article by Eisner in a later issue of School Review is perhaps 
tfie best exposition of the humanist's objections to specificationism: "Educational Objectives, 
Help or Hindrance," School Review 75 (Autumn 1967), 250-260. Eisner's article is 
followed by a number of commentaries (toe. clt, pp, 261-281), most of which attack 
Eisnei^s remarks. The most telling criticism of Eisner in these commentaries is that he 
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of Bobbitt s disciples, he reported, identified 1,581 social objectives for English 
before he ran out of steam.* 

The early specificationist zeal lapsed during the progressivist thirties, when 
concern was more for processes than for singular objectives. Then, according 
to Eisner, specificationism was revived in the late- forties and early fifties by 
such influential vmters as Benjamin Bloom, Ralph Tyler, and Vir^ Herrick. 
But Eisner's interesting history does little to explain why specificationism has 
become ascendant 

Ray Callahan has shown how the 'Scientific movement in education" was 
one manifestation of a broad social movement, originating in industry, toward 
eflBciency, rationalization, and human engineering.* 

In the same way, the contemporary rage for specificationism in education 
is part of the new order ushered in with the resurrection of the tum-of-the- 
century efBciency expert in the guise of the systems analyst Abetted by the 
computer revolution, systems analysis and cost effectiveness procedures were 
first developed and applied in the armed services and in defense industries. 
And specificationism has come into its own as systems analysis concepts have 
been more and more widely applied in civilian institutions.® The influence of 
the systems analysts upon public education has been exercised primarily 
through the U.S. Office of Education, in the interests of evaluation, efficiency 
and accountability; and through the more prestigious graduate schools of 
education, in the interests of rigor in research and efliciency in school admini- 
stration. 

Now the point has been made well and often that democratic civilian in- 
stitutions are so much more complex than autocratic military institutions that 
systems analysis procedures are not applicable to the management of civilian 
enterprises— unless, of course, o civilian enterprises are restructured to meet 
the needs of the systems analysts, "imilarly, it can be argued that the educa- 
tion of a human child is an infinitely more complex task dian the management 

misrepresents specificationism by considering only its m'^t extreme and dogmatic pro- 
nouncements. 

♦Eisner, "Educational Objectives," p. 252. 
Education and the Cult of Efficiency IChicaso: Univeraity of Chicago Press. 1962). 
u, u APP"'»*ions of systems analysis in education took place in the military, 
s^ni tort?S™*r '"^'^^i the edu^tional idea! of some speciflcSnilts 
dur« ^ classroom, ^vith its ironbound cuniculum, its stereo^ proccd- 

i'^nSrdiS^r'ofidrc^tJr'"' -litiodess iSo'„. and 

M^^s^ZTA^S^'T^^^^^lf:"' (Cambridge, 
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of an institution; and that the specificationtst's doctrines, in their extreme form, 
can be applied to the management of an education only if "education" is nar- 
rowly enough defined for specificationism to deal with it. Such a redefinition 
is currently being urged by influential and powerful voices in education; and 
the net result of the specificationist movement may conceivably be to exag- 
gerate the most grotesque features of existing American schools — standardiza- 
tion, rigidity, regimentation, and authoritarianism. 

But this is not necessarily what must happen. Liberal education is vulner- 
able to attack from the specificationists primarily because humanists and 
artists have not paid enough attention to behaviors and have ignored the re- 
lationships between ends and means. Humanist attacks upon the specification- 
ists may be rousing and witty and satisfying, but they are too often snobbish 
and self-serving, too ofter empirically ungrounded, too nU m attacks upon 
"science" rather than arguments to the issues. 

My contention is that the adoption of a behavioralist stance in regard to 
the content and processes of a liberal education can help us to rid the schools 
of their worst evils and to improve the quality of education. I am arguing that 
the specificationists have a better way of talking about the instructional process 
than the humanists have had, and that the humanists would be foolish not to 
try to understand the specificationist way of thinking, so that they can put 
specificationist technology to use in strengthening the himianist position. And 
I am arguing that this can be done without anyone's having to subscribe to a 
mechanistic reductionism or involve himself in a lot of metaphysical foolish- 
ness. Europeans, after all, borrowed gunpowder from the Chinese without 
becoming Buddhists, die Greeks began to use the Phoenicians' alphabet with- 
out abandoning the Olympian gods. 

Let me suggest l./u ways that humanists can use the specificationist's in- 
sights to improve education in liberal studier pnd the arts. The first is rather 
general and has to do with the analysis of instruction. The second is more 
specific and involves a set of rules for writing behavioral objectives which 
are useful in guiding instruction without becoming trivial. 

There is certainly nothing original in the observation that there i !UtIe 
con'elation between the goals educators profess and the daily goings-on in their 
classrooms. We talk and write incessantly about aesthetic sensibility, culture, 
creativity, appreciation, empathy, imagination, and so on. But the evidencf. 
continues to pile up that teachers and administrators are concerned almost 
exclusively with can-do behaviors of the narrowest sort. The most popular in- 
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structional method is still the rote recitation over the textbook.^ The cognitive 
activities most often demanded of students are memorization, recall, recogni- 
tion, and reproduction. The ambience of the typical classroom s\vings between 
tense boredom and dull depression. Curiosity, self-assertiveness, independence, 
individuality, and overt expressions of self-respect are punished or more 
cleverly discouraged. The situation is, in short, that many behaviOK elicited 
and reinforced in school situations ar^^ logically and emotionally incompatible 
with the liberal objectives schools profess. 

One can admit the impracticality of specif ying in behavioral terms the ends 
of Uberal education, while still insisting that there has to be some relationship 
between what we do every day and what we finally achieve. At the very least, 
we cannot shape one sort of h* havior day after day, year after year, and expect 
that at the end of their educations students will manifest precisely the opposite 
behavior. We cannot teach critical independence by insisting on the mechanical 
application of memorized critical formulas. We cannot teach respect for 
thought by attending only to mechanics and forms of expression. We cannot 
teach honest self-expression by punishing disagreements with established 
opinions. We cannot teach students to be free citizens by treating them as 
witless ninnies. And, above all, we cannot teach students to honor the common 
humanity of all men by expressing contempt for the student s own humanity 
in our every word and gesture. 

As a start then, let humane educators begin to think in terms of behaviors 
at this level. What are the things a liberally educated man does that are not 
done by the uneducated? What are the preferences, responses, pastimes, ex- 
penditures, companionships, activities that distinguish him from those who 
have not had his advantages? And then: which of the behaviors of the liberally 
educated man do we actively discourage our students from exhibiting? Which 
of the behaviors "of the uneducated man do we reward our students for ex- 
hibiting? 

From the commonsensical analysis of what is actually done in classrooms, 
we can infer what are the real objectives of teachers and we can infer what 
behaviors students are really learning. Where such an analysis reveals that the 
can-do and may-do behaviors that are actually being practiced and learned 
are self-evidently incompatible with the long-term, will-do objectives of the 
discipline, then we have advanced in our knowledge; then it becomes logically 

»See James Hoetker and William Ahlbrand, "The Persistence of the Recitation/* 
American Educational Research Journal, 6 (March 1969), 145-168. 
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inescapable that we must either change our practices or bring our obfectives 
in line with reality 

But the habit of thinking about educational objectives in behavioral terms 
can also make the more positive contribution of improving our instructional 
practices. I want to suggest a very tentative set of rules for humanists attracted 
by the idea of behavioral objectives. Following these rules— or rules like them 
— one can avoid the obvious impracticalities of doctrinaire specificationism, 
while still taking advantage of the basic soundness of the behavioralist*s hard- 
headed insistence upon public evidence. 

RULE ONE: Never write behavioral specifications having to do with can- 
do behaviors. There is abready far too much concern with such things in 
conventional classrooms. Everyone says that such learnings are not ends in 
themselves but groundwork for the development of higher level may-do and 
wU-do behaviors. Let us concern ourselves, then, only with finding ways to 
operationalize the higher level behaviors. Simply by refusing to concern our- 
selves with operationalizing lower level can-do behaviors we accomplish 
several things. We avoid the reduction to absurdity, inherent in specification- 
ism, which can lead to lists of 1,581 social objectives for English. We avoid 
the charge of triviality so often thrown at attempts to behavioralize objectives 

•Or at least that should be the case. Actually, things are more complicated. For 
instance, fifty years of research studies have concurred in finding that there is no connec- 
tion between the can-do behaviors shaped in the study of language and linguistics and the 
may-do and will*do behaviors which English teachers have identified as their objectives. It 
is instructive that the response of some English educators to their long-delayed acceptance 
of ihis evidence has not been to abandon compulsory language study but to try to dispense 
with objectives altogether so that they can continue to concentrate on teaching can-do 
behaviors. The study of language is interesting for its own sake, the argument goes, end 
that is justification enough. 

I bring this up in the present context only because it seems likely that this particular 
ploy is going to prove increasingly attractive as a way to avoid the challenge presented by 
the specificationists. But the "I teach it because it is interesting** dodge does not solve the 
problem, it simply redefines it. I certainly think that "interest** and its stronger relatives, 
joy and ecstasy, are commendable objectives and have been too long ignored by our 
educational systems. And I also think it is completely reasonable to demand that the 
educator who is v/orking toward these objectives be able to specify in behavioral terms 
what u student does when he is feeling interested or joyful. Pleasure is a desirable condi' 
tion in itself, and it motivates and accompanies and follows successful leanting. But If 
one says x}!easure is the terminal objective of an instructional sequence he has under- 
taken, then lie must consider that he opens himself to the objection that his students 
mt^t be ^ven more pleasure by other means. He must be ready to explain how the 
particular kinds of pleasure behaviors he wishes to elicit are different from and preferable 
to those elicited by drama, rock music, dance, movies, sex, pot, or simple freedom from 
any imposed tasks at all» 
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in the humanities and arts* And we free teachers from a lot of poor and un- 
profitable labor. Let us write behavioral objectives, then, only for higher level 
behaviors. If they are displayed, then we may assume that the requisite lower 
level tasks have been mastered. If the higher level behaviors are not displayed, 
empirical evidence that students have nevertheless mastered the. so-called 
foundation tasks is actually an indictment of our incompetence. If we really 
do not value quiz-show knowledge for its own sake, let us stop dignifying it; 
and let us certainly not waste our time writing behavioral specifications for 
every little gobbet of fact in our discipline. 

RULE TWO: State all behavioral objectives in binary terms: pass or fail, 
happen or not happen; present or absent. Tins enables us at a stroke to avoid 
the problems of criteria, baseline data, and levels of student achievement. The 
statanent of the objective should be a description of the behavior to be per- 
formed or the product to be produced or the activity to be engaged in. The 
only question involved in evaluation is whether a particular student or a par- 
ticular class did or did not do or produce what the objective describes. Teacher 
concern for finer measiu-es of gradations of performance can be justified only 
on the basis of wanting to rank order students rather than teach them.^° Note 
that with a dichotomous objective it is not the student who is being evaluated 
as having achieved this or that percentage of mastery. Ratlier, it is the teacher 
who is evaluated as having succeeded or failed witli this or that percentage 
of his students or his classes. This gives the teacher the inestimable benefit of 
a pjblic and objective criterion by which his work may be judged^ the same 
criterion that is used to judge coaches, who win or lose so many « games, and 
generals, who win or lose so many battles. 

Within the constraints of the first two rules, may-do behaviors are the ones 
to be specified in behavioral terms. May-do behaviors are produced in re- 
sponse to novel stimuli and can be thought of as fractional components of 
will-do behaviors. They resemble can-do behaviors in that tliey are elicited by 
the teacher and can be observed at a particular time; but they resemble wiU- 
do behaviors in that the details of the performance are, within limits, chosen 
by the student and are indicators of his cognitive organization and his per- 

**^To the researcher, evidence of change without measures of the magnitude of the 
change would seem trivial. But the teacher's needs are dilPerent from ihe researcher's. 
Besides, the expression of objectives as binary choices does not rule out the obtaining of 
as mudi other data (test scores, gradeSi etc.) as one might Jeslre. It simply means that 
objectives will not be expressed in terms of such criteria (unless in pass-fall terms) and 
that the primacy of the binary objectives may at times dictate that certain conventional 
measures are pedagogically undesirable. 
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sonal value system. The may-do behaviors that can be specified in behavioral 
termTneed not be scholastic behaviors in any usual sense; they may be be- 
haviors which are signs that the student is newly open to or is seeking certain 
competencies or understandings; or they may be behaviors which will expose 
the student to the possibility of further learnings. 

RULE THREE: Do not define behavior too narrowly. All the following 
might, in certain circumstances, be the behavioral objectives of an instructional 
sequence: the students will cut class less often; the students will express enjoy- 
ment, laugh, and touch one another; the students will take a walk in the 
woods; the students will begin to speak out in defense of positions they feel 
strongly about; the students will question or criticize authority; the students 
will try to help or protect younger or weaker students; the students will play 
the roles of persons very unlike themselves; the students will ask to do addi- 
tional work of a certain kind. And so on. 

Let me give you just two examples of what may come of the application 
of these rules. The first example is from some of Alan Engelsman's and my own 
work in developing drama curricula for English classes. The main thing we 
were concerned about was teaching students how to "visualize" as they read 
a play. We concerned ourselves only with the may-do behaviors involving 
Wsualization, not with whether students could verbally define the term or 
remember the many ideas and examples presented in the lessons. We defined 
"visualization" behaviorally, in terms of student performance on tasks of in- 
creasing complexity* Each task was a problem which the student solved or 
did not solve. Some of them involved role-playing situations: the student who 
was not imagining the script in tenns of movements and bodies might find 
himself standing as he said, "Im on my knees like a fool.** Others involved 
written responses. For instance, students were given an excerpt from Anton/s 
funeral oration and asked one simple question: What would you see happening 
during this scene if you were on a high building overlooking the Forum? If 
the student mentioned Anton/s stripping the cloak from Caesai^s body, he had 
behaved in such a way as to demonstrate he was visualizing the scene; if he 
did not mention this essential action, he was not visualizing, no matter what 
else he may have written. Other behavioral indicators of progress, built into 
the lessons, included such questions as whether or not, by particular stages 
in the lesson, students have voluntarily brought in props, voluntarily memor- 
ized their parts, read unassigned parts of the play being studied, and so on. 
A succession of such explicit behavioral signs of progress is, obviously, use- 
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ful to the teacher as a source of feedback to help him decide what tack to 
pursue in the next class and as a source of information about the progress of 
particular students* 

But other sorts of behavioral specifications can give guidance of a more 
general sort* In one case I know of, for example, a committee of high school 
English teachers were asked to produce a set of behavioral objectives for the 
low track or basic English classes in the school. Their feeling was that there 
were certain observable physical states in which achievement was more likely 
to take place than in others. They felt further that positive changes in these 
states were self-evidently related to positive changes in affect toward the 
subject matter and the tasks involved in mastering it. From these assumptions, 
they drew up a list of unorthodox behavioral objectives which included items 
like the following. 

Absences from Basic English classes will be lower than they were last year. 

Fewer 11th and 12th grade Basic English students will drop out of school than 
dropped out last year. 

A smaller proportion of students in basic classes will receive semester grades of 
D and F than in the preceding year. 

An examination of each teachers grade book at the end of the year will show a 
decline in the number of late or missing assignments* 

The number of students participating in class activities and the length and 
frequency of their contributions will increase during the yean 

Such- objectives have several important characteristics. First of all, although 
they are stated in terms of class behaviors rather tlian individual student be- 
haviors, they meet the specificationist criteria for the writing of educational 
objectives, or they can easily be rephrased to do so. Second, they have face 
validity as indicators of changes in student behavior in a direction essential 
to the attainment of desirable will-do behaviors. Third, though they do not 
specify anything about the content or organization of the course, they imply 
a great deal about how the teacher wishing to attain these objectives will 
interact with his students and how he will arrange his priorities* Fourth, the 
same objectives may be— and were — stated at all grade levels, thereby putting 
upon each teacher the clear responsibility for moving his students further 
ahead and providing a sort of articulation that is organic rather than artificial 
or arbitrary. Fifth, the objectives are so stated that the teacher^s class attains 
a particular objective or it does not Once a teacher has accepted such goals 
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as the definition of his job, there is no room for self-deception and no point in 
blaming the students for not achieving. 

Within such broad guidelines as are provided by these sorts of objectives, 
the more limited objectives, such as teadiing students to visualize, have their 
place. Still, the process of writing sound and useful objectives for particular 
lessons is not something to be done in the abstract or before the fact Tlie broad 
behavioral goals for a years work should come first, and the sensitivity to be- 
havioral signs and processes that will develop when one is working in full 
consciousness of such objectives will lead to the emergence or the discovery 
of the more q)ecific objectives. 



Much of todays curriculum is obsolete, and, thougfi 
functional replacements are now ordy dindy to be 
seen, the author says trends clearly indicate that in 
the schools of this new decade the student will be 
given respoftstbtlity in formulating his goals, plus 
consider(d)le latitude in the management of his own 
learning program. Objectives that now emphasize 
specific content wiU give way to those stressing 
concepts and principles. However, these objectives 
will be explicit and evaluation of instruction direct. 
Emphasis wiU be on the functiorud. This paper 
particularly complements those in this part by Sue 
M. Brett, J. N. Hook, and Isabel Beck. 



Visions of the Future Schoolroom 

JOHN C. FLANAGAN 



The vision of the future schoolroom to be described here will be based on * 
clearly defined trends. The projections will not go to the twenty-first ceritury 
or even to 1984, but only to the seventies. It is hoped that this estimate of 
what the immediate future will be like will emphasize the urgency of the 
need for changes in the English curriculum to meet the requirements of the 
schools in the next few years. 

The most obvious trend in American education is the change from a system 
for educating the elite to a system for educating all the children. The change is 
dramatically illustrated by tfie change over the last sixty years in the propor- 
tion of those entering the first grade who go on to complete high school. The 
figure has increased from 10 percent to 70 percent over this period. In the last 
several years, the number completing high school h«i been increasing about 
1 percent per year. It seems likely that the goal of elementary and secondary 
education for all will be achieved in the not-far-distant future. 

Because of this anticipated infusion of students who in the past dropped 
out, the students of future years generally will be less academically inclined 
and somewhat more limited in their ability to use language as a tool of com- 

John C. Flanagan is with the American Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, California. 
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munication. The 1960 Project TALEiO* survey indicated that about four students 
per thousand at the ninth-grade level were unable to read even simple sen- 
tences. More importantly, the Project talent study indicated that the typical 
high school twelfth grader had serious difficulties comprehending paragraphs 
from the Beaders Digest, failed to understand even a larger portion of the 
ideas in paragraphs from Time magazine, and missed more than seven of ten 
questions based on the^^typical paragraphs selected from Saturday Review. 
It should be emphasized that not only are there large individual differences 
in the ability of students to read and comprehend materials, there are also 
increasingly large differences in their interests and their ability patterns. 

The second major trend is the rapid increase in technology in our era. 
These technological changes are having a major impact on career patterns, 
leisure-time activities, and tlie responsibilities of the citizen for both civic and 
international relations. The technological revolution has not yet occurred in 
education, but there are numerous indications that this will not be delayed for 
long. There is little doubt that the future schoohroom will benefit greatly from 
technological advances -A^hich will provide both audio and visual performances 
of plays and poems by the best available talent. Instant replays can assist the 
student to appreciate the methods of both the author and the actor in ex- 
pressing an idea. Similarly, the. electronic computer is becoming a valuable 
resource to the student and teacher. 

Another trend, which is at least in part dependent on the two trends noted 
above, is the enormous expansion in available knowledge. The number of 
books in print is increasing exponentially, and the concepts, principles, and 
theories in many fields are growing so rapidly that procedures for selecting the 
most appropriate materials anil for improving the efficiency of learning are 
absolutely essential for future schoolrooms. 

A fourth trend is the broadening of the focus of the educational program. 
Other changes make it necessary for the school to accept increased responsi- 
bility for (a) preparing the student for an appropriate occupational role, 
(b) preparing the student for citizenship responsibilities, and (c) assisUng 
the student to find and explore satisfying activities for the increased leisure 
and recreational time anticipated. This broadening of focus would apply not 
only to the changing functions of education but also to the increased emphasis 
on developing (Ailities rather than memorizing content. Students must learn 
how to learn, how to think, and how to make decisions and choices. 

The fifth trend is toward focusing on the individuafs educational develop- 
ment rather than on a course to be given to all of the thirty students in a 
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classroom. The increased variation in the patterns of ability of the students, 
the specific requirements for their anticipated roles and activities, together 
with the need for greater eflBciency, tend to make it even more desirable to 
individualize most aspects of the educational program. 

Another important trend is the use of more systematic and sophisticated 
procedures for both determining and stating educational objectives. Tradition- 
ally, in American schools, the textbooks and a narrowly prescribed course of 
study defined the main educational objectives in the various subjects. In iso- 
lated instances, experimental schools were established with unconventional 
objectives and teaching methods. Also, many teachers were allowed to formu- 
late their own educational obj'ectives for their students. In the past thirty years 
national commissions, state and local committees, and groups of teachers have 
developed sets of educational obj'ectives. The usual procedure has been to pool 
the experiences and impressions of the group members and formulate a set of 
educational objectives. This has resulted in the proliferation of many sets of 
objectives. These sets have similarities, but each set has its own distinctive 
emphasis and flavor. 

One of the first suggestions that there might be a better way than merely 
pooling personal experiences to develop objectives was the statement of 
Ralph W. Tyler in his chapter on improving instruction in Educational 
Measurement: There are types of data that can be obtained by the school, 
college, or instructor that will provide bases for wiser decisions than when 
the choice of goals is made without such information. These include: (1) data 
regarding the students themselves, their present abilities, knowledge, skills, 
interests, attitudes, and needs; (2) data regarding the demands society is 
making upon the graduates, opporttmities and defects of contemporary society 
that have significance for education, and the like; (3) suggestions of specialists 
in various subject fields regarding the contributions they think their subjects 
can make to the education of students. • * . Another consideration in choosing 
objectives is the findings of studies in the psychology of learning." ^ 

More recently, Joseph J. Schwab of the University of Chicago, in an 
address delivered before the American Educational Research Association in 
February 1969, presented the following thesis: *'There will be a renascence 
of the field of curriculum, a renewed capacity to contribute to the quality of 
American education, only if the bulk of curriculum energies are diverted from 
the theoretic to the practical, to the quasi-practical, and to the eclectic. . . . 
What is wanted is a totally new and extensive pattern of empirical study of 

^ (Washington, D.C.: American €k)undl on Education, 1951 )* 
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classroom action and reaction; a study not as basis for theoretical concerns 
about the nature of the teaching or learning process, but as a basis for be- 
ginning to know what we are doing, what we are not doing, and to what 
effect; what changes are needed, which needed changes can be instituted with- 
what costs or economies, and how they can be effected with minimum tearing 
of the remaining fabric of educational effort.** 

More recently Elliot W. Eisner, chairman of the Cubberley Curriculiun 
Conference held at Stanford in May 1969, in his closing remarks emphasized 
the need to collect a wide range of valid data to evaluate the attainment 
during the school years of important real-life objectives. Perhaps the best 
example of this trend toward a systematic and sophisticated approach to the 
development of educational objectives is exemplified by the three-year study 
now in its second year in Bucks Coimty, Pennsylvania, known as the Quality 
Education Program Study. In this study, extensive data are being collected 
in representative school districts based on classroom observations of behavior 
indicating both effective learning and learning deficiencies. These data are 
being supplemented with intensive longitudinal case studies of both students 
and graduates to provide empirical data to be used as one of the bases for 
developing educational objectives. 

The major implications of these six trends for the schools of the seventies 
can be described under three main headings: first, a more functional cur- 
riculum; second, a truly individualized educational program for each child; 
and third, a new role for the teacher as an experienced guide, a continuous 
source of inspiration, and a valued companion in the child's search for self- 
realization. 

The quality of education is very dependent on what the student is given 
an opportunity to learn. Much of what is in the curriculum today is obsolete. 
It is not so clear what the most functional replacements would be. It can be 
expected that objectives stated in terms of specific content will be replaced by 
generalizations such as concepts and principles. In all fields there is a strong 
tendency to replace simple facts vwth more functional skills and abilities. 
These include such tools as reasoning, communication, judgment, intuition, 
and creativity. Similarly, instead of exposing the learner in the schools of the 
seventies to music, paintings, poetry, and prose which the experts agree reveal 
beauty and truth to them, a genuine effort wiU be made to expose the child to 
examples which are functional for him in developing appreciation of effective 
or creative expression of an idea. It has been said that an important ingredient 
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of education is an exposure to greatness. However, if the student perceives 
greatness primarily as something imintelligible to him, the educational experi- 
ence has more than failed — ^it has reduced his ability to appreciate this type of 
greatness. 

The functional curriculum of the future schoolroom will not be focused 
on having the students learn who was the author of what novel or the name 
of the leading character in a particular book. Specialists in language arts are 
recommending that the basic functions of reading, writing, listening, and 
speaking provide the central core around which the curriculum in language, 
literature, and composition is to be constructed. Skills such as interpretation, 
critical reading, organization, and creative writing will be emphasized within 
these broad topics. 

It can be argued that good teachers have been doing this for many years. 
Perhaps the major difference will be in the explidtness of the objectives and 
the direct way in which the effectiveness of the instruction will be evaluated. 

The second change which will result from the trends listed above is the 
development of a truly individualized educational program for each child. 
This change will have a marked effect on the appearance, management, and 
equipment of the classroom and the functional roles of the teacher and 
students. Individualized instruction has been talked about in schools for more 
than fifty years, and numerous attempts have been made to ungrade the cur- 
riculum and allow each student to proceed at his own pace. A system of 
individualized education is only now beginning to be develops d. The dis- 
tinction being made between individualized education and individualized 
instruction is that in individualized education the curriculum is adapted to 
the individual student as well as the rate and method of learning. 

This type of educational program gives the individual student the respon- 
sibility for formulating goals, making decisions and plans with respect to his 
educational development, and managing the learning program to carry out 
this program and achieve his goals. It is important to examine carefully the 
implications of this type of educational system, since there seems little doubt 
that students want, and will be given, increased responsibility. Ignorance of 
choices and comequences is the main cause of unwise decisions, and the 
individualized educational program must therefore assist the student to learn 
about the many roles, opportimities, and activities which life offers him. He 
must also learn how his present level of development, with respect to the 
abilities required by these possible choices, can be changed in order to 
qualify him for desired goals. This requires some knowledge of both indi- 
vidual differences and principles of learning. 
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Such an educational system requires that the student start learning about 
the world of work and the satisfactions to be gained in avocational pursuits, as 
well as the responsibilities of citizenship, during the first year in school. By 
some time in the intermediate grades, students begin to relate the abilities, 
interests, and values contained in descriptions of former students with the 
goals formulated by those students and their subsequent case histories. Gradu- 
ally, by the time the student is required to make important choices in the 
eighth and ninth grades, it is hoped that he will have had practice in anticipat- 
ing the consequences of various choices for persons with known characteristics 
and will be prepared to make tentative decisions for himself. 

It should be emphasized that schools do not operate on this basis at the . 
present time. If the student wants to know what to do he goes to an advisor or 
asks a teacher or his parents. Other "advisors'* include his peers, the press, 
radio, and television. Unfortunately, it cannot be expected that all advisors 
will agree, and the student must take responsibility for the final choice. With 
the possibilities for educational development becoming increasingly numerous 
and complex and the potential losses from wrong decisions mounting, the 
importance of detafled knowledge of the avaflable choices in relation to his 
abilities, interests, and values is abundantly clear. 

To enable the student to acquire the detafled knowledge of contemporary 
life and its opportunities, it may be necessary for the curriculum makers in 
such subject areas as language arts, social studies, science, and mathematics 
to draw only sparingly from the great literature of the past. Contemporary 
models and problems may have to play a greater role in the novels, biogra- 
phies, and other written materials used in achieving the primary objectives 
of the language arts curriculum. There is so much to learn about how to live 
in the twentieth century that we may not be able to afford the luxury of a 
detailed knowledge of life in the Roman Empire. 

Some of the problems and procedures in the development of one new 
system of individualized education wfll be described briefly. First, a compre- 
hensive set of educational objectives is being prepared. These include both 
the kinds of objectives that can be achieved in a Uvo-week period and also 
intermediate and longer-range objectives. The longer-range objectives are 
items such as reading comprehension, interpretation, and effective expression 
which appear to be best measured dong a developmental scale rather than 
in terms of mastery or unsatisfactory performance on a specific test. The 
short-term educational objectives are grouped in such a way as to require 
about ten to twenty hours of student time for mastery. These groups of objec- 
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tives are referred to as modules, and the guide suggesting the specific textual 
materials, fihns, tapes, or workbooks used to achieve these objectives is called 
a teaching-learning unit. The test given when the student feels he has mastered 
the objectives of the module is called the module test. The average student 
is expected to complete about 20 modules during the academic year in a 
given subject A comprehensive educational program from grades 1 through 
12 would contain at least 2,000 or 3,000 modules, of which the average student 
would take only about 1,000. Thus, it becomes very important to select those 
most appropriate for the educational development which will assist the stu- 
dent to achieve his life goals. 

This introduce^ a new problem into curriculum making, the question of 
which set of approximately 200 modules from among those available in the 
language arts curriculum are most appropriate for a students educational 
development One approach to reducing this question to more nearly manage- 
able proportions utilizes a classification system involving long-range goals. 
For example, using the test results and follow-up data from the 440,000 
students included in the Project talent survey in 1960, a set of twelve 
groups of occupations has been developed. Briefly, these can be summarized 
in terms of the following group names: 

1. Engineering, mathematics, physical science, architecture 

2. Medical and biological professions 

3. Business administration 

4. General teaching and sodal service 

5. Humanities, law, social and behavioral sciences 

6. Fine arts, performing arts 

7. Technical 

8. Business, sales 

9. Mechanical and industrial trades 

10. Secretarial, clerical 

11. Construction trades 

12. General, community service, public service 

Although the occupational group for which the student is preparing is 
certainly not a sole determiner of the language arts objectives most important 
for him, it can assist in the inevitable selection procedures which must be 
used. A program of study developed for a student using all available informa- 
tion about his goals, abilities, and interests must always be regarded as 
tentative and subject to continual review in the light of his recent perfor* 
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mance and other types of new information. In proceeding through his program 
of studies, the shident takes the module test as he completes the module, and, 
if he passes all objectives, he moves on to the next module. If he dofes not 
show mastery of some of the objectives, he is directed back to the same or 
alternate learning imits for additional study and review. 

It is hoped that curriculum groups will give thoughtful consideration to 
assisting in the development of decision rules and procedures for generating 
the most appropriate program of studies in language arts and the other sub- 
jects for each student. 

The final topic is the role of the teacher in the future schoohoom. Clearly, 
for an individualized program of the type described above, there will be only 
a minimum of teacher presentation to a class of thirty students. With the new 
technological equipment, such items as tapes, fihnstrips, and even movies 
may be used by a single student or a small group of students. Even the six- 
year-olds have shovm that they can manage the tape cassettes and the roller- 
type filmstrips without assistance from the teacher. The teacher s role is one of 
managing and administering the classroom in such a way that students can 
take full advantage of the opportunities for learning. The learning guides and 
instructional materials and equipment must be readily accessible to the stu- 
dents. The learning units pssigned are judged in advance to be ones on 
v/hich the student can succeed. However, in case there is an imexpected 
difficulty, the teacher or another student is expected to provide assistance. 

Teachers' who have participated in this system indicate that they are 
required to learn a great deal more about each individual student as a person 
in order to assist him with problems of distraction, availability of materials, 
planning and acquiring information about the most efficient learning methods 
for-him. Students in the new system do not perceive the teacher as someone 
to be pleased by completing assignments given them but rather as an aide in 
the program of educational development that they have helped formulate. By 
assisting the stu,dent to formulate at least tentative goals and by seeing that he 
is given evidence of his progress toward attaining these goals in terms that 
have dii-ect meaning and known implications for his future plans, the teacher 
can contribute to the student's motivation for learning and his acceptance of 
the responsibility for his own educational development. 

The use of a computer terminal in the school, to score student tests and to 
store the results for future reference, relieves the teacher of much of the usual 
clerical load and makes available an invaluable resource for the student's'use 
in formulating his program of studies end his long-range goals. The teachers 
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who have patticipated in the development and early use of this new educa- 
tional program are enthusiastic about its potentialities for providing a much 
better education for our future students. 



Take a shortcut in writmg behavioral objectives, this 
state language arts consultant advises. First decide 
what are '^desired aduU competencies'* in language 
arts, then determine if these are served by the cur- 
riculum at successive school levels. If lessons or units 
or courses do not contribute to the desired compe- 
tencies, eliminate them. Behavioml objectives, then, 
are really behavioml competencies. 



Behavioral Objectives: English-Style 

LOIS CAFFYN 



Those teachers of English language arts who have become involved in 
curriculum study— either singly or an committee— in an eflFort to do some 
local problem solving often feel themselves miring down at the beginning of 
the process in an attempt to formulate acceptable philosophy and objectives. 
They reach in every direction for a r-ady-made answer, assuming that someone 
else has ahready said it better dian they could say it; but sometimes they dis- 
cover that they are clutching only collected driftwood. The logs may be 
warped from having grown in a prevailing wind or on the half-darkened side 
of a hill, or they may be smooth and gray wlta no place to take a hold. At this 
point some teachers give up the will to go on with the stnig^e. 

One basic diflScuIty in either accepting or formulating philosophy and 
objectives is that they are traditionally stated in terms of learnings that are 
almost impossible to detect, let alone to measure. They are usually dependent - 
on forms of such verbs as know, understand, appreciate, develop, and enjoy. 
They are worded in much the same way for all levels from the second dirough 
the twelfth grades. With goals stated thus, teachers find little or no relationship 
between the aims and an actual lesson in a room full of students. Even learners 
cannot be certain of their own accomplishments. 

What, then, should the curriculum committee members do to cross the 
quagmire and get on with constructive curriculum study and planning? They 

Lois CaSfm is with the Kansas State DQ;>artment of Education, Topeka. This article is 
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might well by-pass the entire slough and come to finner ground by another 
way. They could lay aside both philosophy and objectives and formulate 
desired adult competencies in the four language arts areas— listening, speak- 
ing, reading, writing— in terms of what people do. The following examples, 
obviously not a complete listing, are accompanied by suggestions for directions 
in thinking. People with adult competencies in English 

listen (eagerly, courteously) 

attend (community meetings, clubs, concerts, lectures) 
participate (in discussion, conversation, government) 
discuss (issues, beliefs, new knowledge) 
converse (with poise, imagination) 
explain (with clarity, patience) 
seek (unassigned knowledge, interesting side issues) 
choose (somo challenging reading, stimulating dialog, some drama and 
poetry) 

read (variety, for vrrious satisfactions) 
share (experiences, humor) 

habitually use (preferred language forms, appropriate degrees of for- 
mality) 

employ (colorful language, interesung vocal and bodily expression) 

relate (new knowledge to old, different areas of learning) 

show (language courtesy, curiosity, emotional control) 

demonstrate (thought through considered language rather than through 

violence or profanity) 
respond (to sensitivity, beauty, fine distinctions) 

It has been said of reading that the important thing is not whether one 
can read but whether he does read. So is it with all the language arts. 

When the desired long-range competencies can be identified for primary, 
upper grade, junior high, and senior high blocks of grade levels, within these 
blocks each unit of work and each individual lesson can be checked for validity 
as it contributes to one or more of the block and long-range desirable compe- 
tencies. If it does not serve both, it should probably be eliminated. The 
relationship is usually clear. 

Such desired competencies are the goals of language arts teaching— be- 
havioral objectives, if one prefers current educational terminology. The under- 
standings and appreciations of the traditional objectives are reflected in these 
behavioral competencies. They can be stated alongside as summaries of de- 
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The voice of the "anti-intellectual cost Mccountant" 
is strong in the land. In response, some measurement 
people have rushed in to use old and inadequate 
yardsticks in the futile attempt to assess student 
behaviors masked by so many variables that valid 
measures are impossible. This specialist in evalua- 
tion in English says that one result is the destruction 
of the creative mind. He calls for new modes of 
measuring and suggests directions in which this 
effort must move. 



'Measure what men are doing. 
Plan for what man might become: 

ALAN C. PURVES 



sired behaviors if the teachers wish. A thoughtful consideration, however, of 
the stated desirable ends will show rather quickly the felt responsibilities and 
aims of the language arts teachers, the convictions that make them tick as 
teachers. These, stated briefly and directly, form the philo.sophy. 

Is it possible, one may ask, for a learner to accomplish the behavioral 
competencies without the less tangible traditional objectives? It seems possible, 
but only if he is motivated in all his choices and habits by his image in the 
eyes of other people. It is not probable. Is it possible for one to attain the 
traditional ^oals witliout demonstration of at least some of these desired 
behaviors? It seems highly unlikely. Are there no silent, intangible learnings 
and developing sensitivities that cannot be stated in- terms of behavior? There 
are many quiet understandings and pleasures, especially in acquaintance with 
literature, and there are taciturn and shy people, but some of their habits and 
choices will indicate their tastes. The behavioral competencies should be stated 
to include them. 

These behavioral objectives and this philosophy are not driftwood. They 
are rooted in real evidence of language learning; their branches reach every 
teacher, every student, and every lesson; and they are especially reassuring to 
the curriculum committee. 
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A more general pioneering work is that of the group led by Benjamin 
'Bloom, David Krathwohl, and, later, Bertram Masia that sought to taxonomize 
the various behaviors (both cognitive and affective) that education sought to 
enhance.2 The niain purpose of such a taxonomy was not to write curricular 
goals but to examine those that had been written and then to classify test items 
in a way that depicted cross-disciplinary similarities. The taxonomies assume, 
for instance, that analysis in chemistry, language, literature, and music is a 
.single activity of the mind operating on disparate entities, or at least that the 
different kinds of analyses have certain common elements. As we know, the 
taxonomy also arbitrarily separates the cognitive and affective behaviors for 
its classificatory purpose. As long as this classification was to be used descrip- 
tively, either to characterize existing curricula or existing tests, it remained a 
useful tool. 

It was six years after the publication of die first of the taxonomies that 
Robert Mager^s Preparing InstrucUoml Obfectives was published.^ This vol- 
ume was developed not for the scholar but for the average teacher of voca- 
tional education so that he or she could determine precisely what it was that 



In teaching literature the principal behavioral ob- 
jective tliat teachers seek is a gleam in the student's 
eye, "But how can we measure a gleams^ Hook asks. 
We can't. He suggests that good behavioral objec- 
tives must incorporate the idea of this gleam. In this 
report he cautions, like James Hoetker, against de- 
fining "behavio/^ too narrowly. 



The Tri-University BOE Project: 
A Progress Report 

J. N. HOOK 



With the support of funds from the U.S. Office of Education, representa- 
tives of three midwestem imiversities embarked in the summer o^ 1969 on a 
two-year study of behavioral objectives for English in grades 9-12. 

The purpose of the study is to develop during the first year a preliminary 
catalog of behavioral objectives, to field test it during most of the second year, 
and then to bring out for the i)}formation and use of the profession A Catalog 
of Behavioral Objectives for English in Grades 9 tc 12. 

The codirectors are employing the assistance of a number of consultants. 
Senior consultants are Dean David Krathwohl of Syracuse University, co- 
author of Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, handbook II: Affective 
Domain, and Robert F. Mager, author of Preparing Instructional Objectives 
and Developing Attitude toward Learning. Other consultants represent vari- 
ous specialties and points of view within the profession; some are from 
seconda:'v schools, others from colleges and universities. (Project personnel 
are listed at the end of this paper. ) 

Much of the Miiting of the objectives is being done by the consultants, 
although the directors will necessarily fill in gaps and do considerable editing. 
The precise form and extent of the catalog have not yet been determined, nor 
have the means of its dissemination to the profession. 

The directors have from the beginning shared some of tlie reservations 

J. N. Hook is with the Department of English, University of Illinois^ Urbana. 
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reflected in other statements in this publication. Tbcy do not regard behavioral 
objectives as a panacea, and tliey are aware of the potential abuse of be- 
havioral objectives in the classroom, especially the danger of trivialization. 

Why, then, did the directors undertake the project? There are several 
answers. One is that interest in behavioral objectives is sweeping the country, 
and many ill-conceived statements of such objectives (as well as some good 
ones) are already not only in existence but in use. The directors believe that a 
carefully prepared, well-reasoned statement, subscribed to by representative 
leaders in the profession, may guide developers of such objectives and prevent 
their misuse. If English experts do not do the work, it may be done less well 
by others. 

Second, the objectives conventionally followed in English classrooms tend 
to be so vague as to be almost meaningless. What, f of example, does "appreci- 
ates literature ' mean? What does a student do when he appreciates? What are 
the evidences of appreciation? A clearer statement of objectives might make 
much class activity less rambling, better aimed, more valuable to students and 
teachers alike. * 

Third, tlie directors found the whole idea of behavioral objectives for 
English to be an intellectually challenging one. Such objectives are obviously 
easy to formulate in some fields. Students in a typing class, for instance, may 
have as an objective to learn to type fifty words a minute. That is easily 
measurable. In a science class, an objective may be to label correctly the 
parts of a frog — again easily measurable. But are the things done in an English 
class reducible to the kinds of statements that the behavioralists advocate, 
without doing damage to the genuine but not readily measurable values of 
our subject? Do some parts of the work in the English class lend tliemselves 
iO behavioral statements, but not other parts? The directors found such 
questions real challenges to their minds, and to their emotions, too; and as the 
work progresses the amount of challenge is not diminishing. For a full hour 
at the 1969 annual business melting of NCrE,'a resolution on behavioral 
objectives was debated, and valid points were made both favoring and oppos- 
ing such objectives for English. The directors and consultants must weigh 
those arguments and others as they proceed with their work. 

Some things in English are relatively easy to describe in behavioral terms. 
For example, "Given a list of twenty spelling words and a half hour for study 
and discussion, a student writes the words as they are dictated and spells all 
of them correctly." Or, "Given five paragraphs of conversation, typed without 
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quotation marks, a student inserts quotation marks in conformity with present 
standard practice/' Capitalization, matters of form in business letters, and 
the recognition of rhyme scheme or alliteration are other examples of the 
easily measurable. 

But the mere fact that some parts of English are easily reducible to 
behavioral terms constitutes a danger. This dangei is that in all parts of 
English, teachers may pick out as objectives only those things that are readily 
quantifiable. As a horrible example, they might reduce literary objectives to 
such things as identifying rhyme schemes and picking out similes. 

There is a great deal in English that transcends mere counting, mere 
mechanical detail. The same thing ib true of art, music, or any other of the 
humanities, and of the social sciences, too. In art^ for example, it would be 
possible to limit objectives to recognition of specific paintings and description 
of their superficial characteristics* But certainly there is much more to art 
than that: the artists use of his medium, the themes of his works, his relation- 
ship to his time, the philosophy of his paintings, what his paintings say to 
people today— especially what they say to the students in a class. In social 
studies, behavioral objectives may (undesirably) be reduced to listing the 
members of the president's cabinet, to naming the chief generals on both sides 
in the Civil War, or to memorizing causes of depressions* Such trivialization 
would not permic: students to develop awareness of much more important 
matters, such as the light that history sheds on human beings as part god and 
part animal, part Ariel and part Caliban. 

In English the danger of trivialization exists in all parts of our work but 
appears to be particularly grave in literature. It is fairly easy to list a number 
of observable behaviors like those I have mentioned regarding rhyme scheme, 
similes, etc. But are those really the learnings, the imderstandings that we 
want students to gain? What behaviors do we hope for? If you and I are good 
readers of literature, what behaviors do we show as we read and after we 
have read? We certainly do not read a novel by underlining all the similes, or 
read a poem with our chief focus on its rhyme scheme or its alliteration. 
Rather, we read it for the esthetic pleasure, the illumination, the knowledge, 
the understanding of human beings that we can get from it If we like the 
novel, there's a gleam in our eyes as we read, and the gleam may return later 
when we think again of the novel. Really, the behavioral objective that we re 
mainly after in our teaching of literature is a gleam in students' eyes. But how 
can we measure a gleamP If we phrase an objective, "Having read 'The Rime 
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of the Ancient Mariner/ a student has a gleam in his eye/' any outsider who 
reads that objective will think we're crazy. Vl^e need to find ways of stating 
the objective so that the idea of the gleam is there, but the word gleam isn't. 

The directors decided early that, in order to keep from compiling a list 
of insignificant objectives, it would be necessary for each behavioral objective 
to grow naturally from a larger objective (non-behaviorally stated) that the 
profession generally accepts and tiiat reflects current thinking about what 
we are or should be trying to accomplish. Basically there are four levels of 
objectives: 

1. The large objectives of all education (a sound mind in a sound body, 
the ability to think clearly, good citizenship, etc.)* 

2. Major objectives in English itself (appreciation of literature, verbal 
interaction among students, ability to write coherently, knowledge of 
basic prin^ ^ples of the language, etc.). 

3. Behaviorally phrased objectives growing out of the second level but 
expressed in somewhat general terms. 

4. Behaviorally phrased objectives growing out of the third level but more 
specifically stated (for example, with reference to particular pieces of 
literc^ture). 

The goal of the Tri-University BOE Project is to produce definable ob- 
jectives on the third level. A school, a school system, or an individual teacher 
could then rather easily translate these third-level objectives to the fourth 
level, by inserting the title of the specific author or piece of literature (or 
whatever). The behavioral objectives would thus be in effect fairly specific 
statements emanating from the second- and first-level objectives accepted by 
the profession. Thus the danger of trivialization, of selection of objectives 
just for measurement's sake, would be lessened. 

On the matter of measurement, the directors and consultants were influ- 
enced not only by the writings and advice of KrathwoM and Mager but also 
by a talk presented by Alan Farves, who made the point that there are kinds 
of measurement besides the conventional ones. That is, measurement is not 
necessarily just in terms of countables— ^inear^' measurement, as Pur\'es calls 
it— but also more sophisticated kinds of measurement such as those that he 
refers to as "topographic" and "trigonometric." The directors are not yet sure 
just how such measurement can be accomplished, but they will be trying. To 
the extent that they succeed, their catalog of objectives will be useful with 
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reference to those parts of English that are inadequately measured by chiefly 
subjective means. 

The directors are not yet ready to submit actual examples of what the. 
catalog will eventually contain. The consultants have produced several hun- 
dred level-3 objectives, usually related carefully to level 2, but these are 
currently undergoing revising and editing, and further refinements will un- 
questionably occur after the field-testing. Perhaps none of the examples that 
follow will actually appear in the catalog. They are presented here, however, 
in order to infonn the profession about some of the directions in which the 
BOE Project is tending. 

First, some examples with regard to language. 

In the study of the English language, what is it that we really hope our 
students will learn to do? What is worth learning? What is worth doing? What 
is meaningful and useful to them nov/ and also later, when they are no longer 
in school? 

A leveI-2 objective that most teachers will accept is an understanding that 
the English sentence is systematically arranged. Regardless of the type of 
grammar tauglit, it shows in its own way the systematic arrangement of the 
sentence. Words can t just be put together in random order to build a sentence. 
Sentences are not random arrangements. Random not are arrangements 
sentences does not make sense, nor does Not arrangements are sentences 
random. It is very important to clarify the fact of system for sb^dents and to 
bolster their self-esteem and self-confidence by helping them to realize that 
they have ahready mastered most of the intricacies of the systenu The human 
mind works at computer-like speed, and this speed is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the ways in which our mmds almost instantaneously put several 
ideas togetlier to form a compact sentence. 

In translating this level-2 objective into level-3 terms, we necessarily break 
the large objective into a number of small ones. For example, ''Given instruc- 
tion in the basic sentence patterns, a student writes examples of each." 
Or, "Given a set of twenty kernel sentences in various patterns, a student 
matches those sentences that follow the same pattern." 

For other examples under the same level-2 heading, consider transforma- 
tions. "Given a set of sentences similar to Tom hit Jerry^ a student rephrases 
each in a form similar to Jerry was hit by Tom and explains in nontechnical 
language the systematic way in which such passive sentences are formed 
from active voice kernels." Or, "Given a set of statements similar to The kin^ 
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is in the counting-Jiouse, a student transforms each into a question that can bo 
answered yes or no, such as Is the king in the counting-house? and draws a 
simple diagram to illustrate the systematic shift in word order involved in 
such a transformation.** 

Let's him to a different facet of language. Most teachers now believe that 
it is worthwhile for students to realize that language changes, that it has a 
history, that Americans have contributed and are contributing to the develop- 
ment of the English language, that students themselves help to shape the 
language of the future. ''Knowledge of the history of the English language," 
then, is a level-2 objective to which many teachers subscribe. 

Among the many behavioral objectives into which this larger objective can 
be translated are these: "Given instruction in the chief ways by which places 
in the United States got their names, a student examines place-names in his 
own state and draws tentative conclusions concerning their origin. As far as 
possible each student checks his conclusions against reference books such as 
Mencken and Stewart.** Given a list of vords with interesting histories, such 
as abundance, aftermath, assassin, ballot, curfew, inaugurate, tantalize, and 
taxicab, each student uses a large dictionary or other reference book to dis- 
cover some of these histories and presents his findings on one word to the 
class in a one-minute report.** Or, for an advanced class, ''Given an Elizabethan 
play, a student examines the ways in which questions are phrased and writes a 
brief essay comparing the Elizabethan and modem structure of questions." 
Other kinds of comparisons can also be developed. Even thou^ the chief 
rea-on for reading Elizabethan dramas is literary rather than linguistic, stu- 
dents who have become interested in the study of Language can find such 
comparisons enlightening. 

Any objective, bchaviorally stated or not, should be included only if teach- 
ers honestly believe that it represents something worthwhile and important 
for tlie student to be able to do. In our teaching of the English language we 
have seldom done enough to get most students excited about it. Vi^e have paid 
so much attention to grammar and usage that we have ne^ected the interest 
or even excitement that can be aroused by semantics, history of the language, 
dialectology, and even lexicography. Students can become tremendously in- 
terested in how places got their names, how peojple got their names, how 
words have changed their meanings, and how concepts of dictionaries have 
changed. In the study of semantics they can be almost awed by the ways in 
which choice of words can affect human lives. In \mting objectives, one must 
keep such outcomes in mind and not concentrate chiefly on having students 
distinguish restrictive from nonrestrictive clauses. 
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If our instruction in language has been successful, it will produce almost 
as many gleams as literature does. The Tri-University Project is seeking, in 
part, to find ways of stimulating young people toward a love of language and 
to indicate ways in which that love can be revealed. It is worthwhile for 
students to seek the deeper meanings in words and sentences and to enjoy 
doing so. They should often talk about language when they are reading 
literature, and they should become sensitive to language in their speaking and 
writing— sensitive to tlie ways in which their use of language may aflFect 
others. They should enjoy language play, writing nonsense rhymes or poems in 
the style of Ogden Nash or E. E. Cummings, inventing word games, punning, 
and the like. 

With regard to composition, teachers are becoming increasingly aware of 
the process of writing, though this process may vary from individual to indi- 
vidual. Much good writing, as British teachers are showing, results from good 
talk, from miming, improvisation, discussion. Behavioral objectives must take 
such modem developments into account. 

The directors of. our project are still not satisfied with what has been 
accomplished so far in the preparation of statements in composition, and 
therefore' no examples will be included here. The consultants have provided a 
good basis for many such statements, but much reworking is needed. 

A major worry about objectives in composition is that there is danger of 
stifling genius, of inhibiting the student who is highly inventive and very 
unconventional Conventional objectives and conventional methods have often 
had such an inhibiting effect. As a profession we must seek ways to avoid 
smothering the potential Shakespeare. If Shakespeare had been taught compo- 
sition by the essentially negative ways employed in many schools, his name 
might be entirely unknown to us. 

In literature, too, there is danger of stifling— not just the genius, but all 
students. We turn students off with literature at least as often as wc turn them 
on. Robert F. Magcr, in Developing Attitude toward Learning, draws a useful 
distinction between "approach responses'' and "avoidance responses.'*^ In 
teaching literature (or anything else), we should aim in our objectives rt 
those things that will help students to approach literature willingly and even 
eagerly, not cause them to avoid it. 

The observation or measurement of such responses is often necessarily 
long-term, not immediate. One seldom becomes an avid reader of poetry after 
reading jus t a few poems. The approach is gradual and uneven; there may be 

* (Palo Alto: Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1962). 
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regressions. Sometimes the outcome is not even observable d"\ > the school 
years. In the Tri-University proposal for this project, the directors said: 

It must be endlessly repeated . . . that because of the nature of English some 
aspects of it do not lend themselves to completely reliable non-subjective 
measurement, especially at the time when the in-school learning is occurring. 
We hear frequently, for instance, of stories like that of the boy who was appar- 
ently bored by Shakespeare but who as a soldier, a few years later, was heart- 
ened when he happened to recall the lines 

Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Perhaps some faint clues may be suggested that can help to identify Shake- 
speare's effect even on boys like that, but it is clearly impossible to provide a 
definitive rating scale to tdce into account outcomes that may not be visible for 
years. Further, objectives must not concentrate on the superficial merely because 
superficialities are easily observable or measurable. It may be found that certain 
aspects of English instruction cannot be framed in behavioral terms. 

Mager points out that in evaluation, particularly in the affective domain, 
we should be concerned especially with tendencies, with indirect indications. 
With regard to literature, we may ask whether at the end of "a term a student 
tends more or tends less toward approach responses. Does he participate more 
eagerly or less eagerly in discussion of literature? Has the pattern of his 
responses changed at all? Does he more often relate what he is now reading 
to something he has read before? Does he check out more or fewer books 
from the library? On anonymous checklists concerning literature they have 
been reading— lists with words like interesting, dully fun, too hc/dy exciting^ 
boringy usefuly uselesSy too easy, very important — what changes in a class's 
responses occur over a period of time? 

These are signs of the gleam — outward manifestations. In teaching litera- 
ture we have been enhancing the gleam in some students, diminishing it in 
others. Think of the dull-eyed boy who finally finds an adventure story that 
tiuns him on and makes him hungry for another one. In contrast, think of the 
first-grader who one day bounces home and shouts proudly, **Mom, I can 
read!" but whose enthusiasm is diminished year by year until as a high school 
senior, though he can read, he doesn't. We want to turn kids on with lit- 
erature, not off. 

So in choosing behavioral objectives in English (or any other subject) we 
need to try to find what will turn the students on or at least not off. As Mager 
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says, "If I do little else, I want to send my students away with at least as much 
interest in the .subjects I teach as they had when I arrived." 

This doesn't mean that literature instruction has to be all fun and games, 
or that there is no work involved. The University of Illinois professor of 
English to whom students armually give the highest rating as a teacher is also 
the one who works them harder than anyone else. But the work they do seems 
significant to the students, and the classroom atmosphere is a pleasant, excit- 
ing one. Work, according to Mager, should not be confused with unpleasant- 
ness. 

Here are some examples of behavioral objectives in literature ( taken from a 
much longer list), showing what the Tri-University Project is considering for 
inclusion: 

Given a play or .short story, members of the class mime or improvise parts of the 
action or dialogue. Any student who participates, regardless of the degree of 
effectiveness, is considered to have succeeded. 

Given a poem suitable for choral reading, each student participates actively in 
the reading and occasionally contributes a suggestion concerning a way to im- 
prove the reading of a particular line or passage. 

After class discussion of basic causes of conflict among* human beings, each 
student looks back at several short stories the class has read and writes down 
what he considers to be the basic cause or causes of conflict rn each story. In 
class he presents and substantiates his ideas, and the class attempts to reach 
common agreement concerning the causes of conflict in these stories. 

Given a play, each student reads a role chosen by him or assigned, to him in a 
particular scene. The student and the class comment on his reading of certain 
speeches, especially from the point of view of how well he brought out the 
meaning and the emotion. The scene is repeated and again critically analyzed. 

Given a piece of fiction or a play, the class discusses the basic motivations of 
each important character in an attempt to understand why the character behaves 
as he does. When disagreements arise, each student writes a paragraph or more 
to uphold his point of view. Students who have written about the same char- 
acter read their papers to the class, and discussion follows, perhaps leading to a 
decision or a reconciliation of viewpoints. 

After exposure to several genres, the class discusses the variations in treatment 
that would have been necessary if the author had written in a different genre. 
For example, if the author of a short story had written a lyric poem on the 
same theme, what would he have done differently? Or if Shakespeare had 
decided to make Midsummer Nighfs Dream or Twelfth Night a tragedy instead 
of a comedy, what would he have done differently? Following the discussion, 
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each student writes a composition in which he answers such a question concern- 
ing a work of his o ivn choice. 

In reading a poem aloud, a student avoids a singsong reading, and avoids stop- 
ping at tlie end of a line except where punctuation signals a stop. 

In the book Selected Objectives for the Language Arts: Grades 7-12, 
Arnold Iiazarus and Rozanne Knudson state this objective non-behaviorally: 
To understand that every poem has a logic of its own; that generalities and 
rules are likely to betray the explication; that many a i)0em is in part like a 
unique puzzle to be solved on its o\m terms.** ^ The writer of a behavioral 
objective must ask himself what outward manifestation of this internal be- 
havior may be revealed. Here is one not completely satisfactory statement: 
Xiven a poem that is diflScult for h.ai, a student treats it as a kind of puzzle. 
He carefully examines each sentence, each word, each image, etc. to discover 
what clue it may provide for t'le solution. He reveals this attitude through 
his contributions to class discussion of ll e poem." 

The Tri-university Project is still young. The directors believe that be- 
havioral objectives have a place in English instruction, though they have 
reservations,, too. Thev do nut believe that the mere creation of a set of such 
objectives will niii-aculously transform an English class, causing every student 
to become an excited and fully involved member. And the danger of trivid- 
ization, it must be constantly reiterated, is a real 'one that must be avoided. 

But on the positive side, work on beha\doral objectives forces teachers to 
rethink why they are doing wijat they are doing. If the reasons are inadequate, 
if something is being taught only because it usually h taught, some deacVood 
may be removed from a. curriculum and replaced with something alive and 
relevant. Second, well-conceived behavioral objectives may in some instances 
replace the vague staten?.ents. now so frequently employed. Third, behavioral 
objectives require emphasis not on the subject alone nor on the student alone 
but upon the interaction of subject and student. By placing a premium on 
doing and not on ''understanding*' or "appreciating,'' behavioral objectives 
recall to our minds the hope that students will make use of what we are 
teaching, not just absorb it. Fourth, in so far as evaluation can be built into 
objectives (and the directors are not yet convinced that immediate, completely 
nonsubjective evaluation is possible in all parts of English), the teachers task 
of evaluation is somewhat eased and the results may be more fair to all 
students. 



- (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1967)» 
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The young project faces other problems not yet mentioned. How, for 
instance, is it possible to avoid the teacher-dominated classroom if the teacher 
phrases the objectives and then expects the students to attain those objectives 
rather than others perhaps equally valid? Can students themselves help to 
frame behavioral objectives? Is it possible to correlate, within a behavioral 
objective framework, the study of observing, reading, listening, writing, speak- 
ing, and language, rather than presenting them as seperate strands? 

With the help of an extremely able group of consultants, the directors 
hope to find at least partial answers to those and other questions. 
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undertook this as part of an international study so that I could reconcile the 
various statements about the teaching of literature. 

We found that, in relation to content, the prime behaviors listed by tlie 
curriculum writers included those marked A through J in Figure 1. 

Figure 1 

Content and Behavioral Objectives in Literature 

Behavior 



Content 


A. Recognize 
and recall 


B. Apply knowledge 
of specific literary 
tcxlij to 


C. Apply contextual 
information to 


D, Apply literary 
terminology and 
theory to 


K» Apply mythologic 
inforniation to 


1 F. Respond to 


1 G. Express a 
pattern of 
prefci-ence for 


H. Express a 
response to 


1. Express a pattern 
of response to 


j J. Have positive 
j attitudes and 

interests in 
1 literature 


1. Specific 
literary texts 






















2. Contextual 
information 




















3. Literary termi- 
nology and tiieory 
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4. Mythologic 
iniormation 























Now the problems of establishing criteria for ^ach of these behaviors 
emerge as soon as one examines them. Even that simple behavior, to know, 
poses problems, for no two people can agree as to what the salient parts of a 
literary work are tliat should be known; we might agree that every student 
should zriemorize everything, but I thiiik that is a bit unrealistic, and besides, 
most of us would temporize by saying that knowledge of that sort is less 
importaiit than certain of the other (although not higher) behaviors. Taking 
the second series of behaviors, these too sc;em on the surface capable of linear 



National Committee, LE.A. Literature P oject," mimeographed (fiew York, 1967), Avail- 
able on application to the author. 
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measurement with a fairly self-evident criterion; it is easy to tell whether 
someone can spot the metaphors in a poem by Keats or note the similarities 
and differences between Silas Mamer and Macbeth, or the relationship be- 
\ tween ''A Rose for Emily" and Faulkner s life. Yet even this area has its 
\ problems. What is the correct application of knowledge of Faulkner's back- 
ground to the story? Is it related to an incident in the writers life, or does it 
exist as a symbolic instance of the decadence of the South that Faulkner saw 
and described elsewhere? Who is to say? We know we couldi^t trust Faulkner 
even if he were alive. How sure are we then of the relationship of a work like 
The Scarlet Letter to Puritanism, to Hawthorne's life, to the transcendental- 
isms ideas of nature to Hawthorne's satiric works, to the pastoral tradition, 
to an Aristotelian or Hegelian idea of tragedy? We nay weU have asked 
examination questions about any of these relationships without any real surety, 
I would argue, tliat such a relationship is valid. These relationships, these 
applications of the knowledge of one set of data to another set of data are 
the basis of a great deal of the intellectual stature of man. "Classification is 
all of learning," says I. A. Richards, echoing Aristotle. Each of these is a way 
. of structuring the world that we see; that is, we look at a work of literature 
and classify- it as a novel, a romance, a tale of greed, a warning about pride, a 
symboUc recreation of the Fall, and so on, and so on. Each of these is accurate 
to a point; none of them captures the full work, and none fully captures even 
part of the work. The criterion for judging the adequacy of a students relat- 
ing The Scarlet Letter to Puritanism is not simply that it is or is not related, 
but whether it i . depiction of that relationship in a way that seems to the 
observer *<> account for every stray word and thought in the work, and for 
every facet of American Puritanism— a job beyond the massive capability of 
the late Perry Miller, 

As with the application of knowledge, so \vith the various modes of expres- 
sing response. Response itself, the mos^t vaunted goal of .literary education, is 
unmeasurable, and so we must be content to deal with its various manifesta- 
tions; the recitation or enactment of the work; the various statements that 
may be made about it in writing or speech; and the other activities that may 
result from it, as well as the simple act of choosing that work over some ''subr 
literary** work: Each of these manifestations is a structuring of a part of the 
relationship between the reader and the work. His recitation or mime repre- 
sents how he would recite it; there is no criterion that says that Burton's 
Hanlet is better than Olivier^s, or which of the words in "That's my last 
dxxchofs, hanging on the waU . . r should be stressed. Nor in the expression 
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of one's engagement can there be a criterion that places engagement over 
aesthetic distance; nor in analysis of language patterns of a sonnet, which of 
the patterns is of prime importance; nor of interpretation, whether a psycho- 
logical interpretation is better than an archet>'pal one; nor of an evaluation, 
whether praising "Trees" for' its eloquent statement of an important thou^t 
is better than damning it jFor being an illogical verbal structure. Morris Weitz, 
in Hamlet and the Philosophy of Literary Criticism, shows that each of these 
deals with a different order of question, and each is equally unsuitable to^ 
"objective" validation.® Michael Polanyi in Personal Knowledge goes further 
than Weitz by showing that objectivity is an illusion, that even .the most ^ 
scientific of statements betokens an assumption or set of assumptions about 
the nature of the universe or a part of it* 

But, one might argue, there are better or worse statements about the 
language patterns in a sonnet; of that I am not so sure. The criterion of 
bettemess escapes me. Is it better to say that it is an ababcdcdefefgg rhyme 
scheme, that it is Limbic pentameter with inversion in the first foot of lines 1, 
3, and 7, or that there is alliteratiou in lines 2, 4, 6, 8, 'and consonance in h'nes 
3, 11, and 12? Each speaks of different things. Granted there can be inaccurate 
statements, such as calling the meter anapestic trimet'^r, but this level of 
accuracy is also one approaching triviality. 

Perhaps we can find a criterion when we deal with attitudes about litera- 
birc. Certainly it .would seem better to be a reader than a nonreader, to go to 
libraries rather than to climb mountains, and to deplore censorship mther 
than to bum books. I would say yes, and so would you; yet I recognize that 
many intelligent and go id people are not readers, that climbing is important 
for one*s health, and that some kinds of censorship seem at times socially 
desirable, witness those kinds that tlie ncte is fostering with such an inno- 
cent volume as Reading Ladders for Human Relations— why that instead of 
Reading Axes for Human Hatreds, save that we want to suppress the latter 
kind of literature? _ 

We can, then, delineate the overt behaviors with which literary education 
deals, but we have a hard time being very sure about the direction in which 
many of these behaviors should move. In language study, too, we have a hard 
time establishing a criterion of good writing or good grammar or ev^ of 
which grammar, since each is - different and complimentary and viable 
structuring of the flux of language. I would suggest that the fault lies not in 

» (New York: The World Publishing Company, 1966). 
? (New York; Harper & Ro> . Publishers, 1958). 
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the behaviors themselves, whether we spell out objectives or not (those arc 
the behaviors with which we shall be dealing), but with the very notions of 
criteria and direction. Instead--df linear measurement, we need to employ 
topological or topographic and trigonometric measurement, measurement such 
as that performed by James Squire, Kellogg Hunt, Francis Christensen, Louise 
Rosenblatt and others J We need not ask whether a sludent has a good mind 
for literary study but rather, Vl^hat kinds of literary study does he do? Not, 
Does he have the right response? but, VWiat kind of response does he make? 

As a means of pointing some alternative directions in evaluation of student 
achievement, let me seek to define those three different kinds of measurement 
—the linear, the topographic, and the trigonometric. The best way I can do so 
is by analogy to the measurement of a flagpole. Most of what educational 
planners are interested in is covert behavior, what happens inside a person 
that may determine some subsequent actions. Teachers are interested in 
whether people like literature, what people think about the world, what sense 
of grammaticality resides in people s minds, what attitudes towards God, 
home, country, and art people might have. This covert behavior may be 
likened to the flagpole. It exists, and we are pretty sure it is there, but we 
dont know how tall it is, nor exactly what is at the top— a ball maybe, with 
an eagle, or is it so.ne leaves? When the sun is shining, we do have the 
shadow of that flagi;ole available to us. The shadow may be thought of as 
overt behavior, the statements abo' reading interests that people make, the 
essays and sentencef they write, the actions they perform. 

In treating that shadow, there are three possible operations. Tho first is 
to take a ruler or a yardstick and see how long and how wide it is. ThiS might 
be called linear measurement. In this case the measurer has a standard or a 
criterion of how long a foot should be, and he sets that ruler against the 
shadow. In English, we have a great many rulers or yardsticks: our sense of a 
proper critical response, our sense of what proper taste should be, our sense 
of grammaticality. If a student's utterance does not measure up to tliat cri- 
terion, the student is deficient The shadow is not what we want the shadow 
to be. This kind of measurement, the most prevalent form of measurement 

'James R. Squire, The Response of Adolescents While Reading Four Short Stories. 
(Champaign, III.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1964); KeJIogg Hunt, Gram- 
matical Structures Written at Three Grade Lcveb. (Champaign, I!!.: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1955); Francis Christeiisen, "A Generative Rhetoric o; .he Sentence,** 
in Toward a New Rhetoric, Papcni from the 1963 Conference on College Composition and 
Communication (Champaign, National Council of Tcadieis of En^ish, 1963); Louise 
M* Rosenblatt, ''Towards a Tramactionar Theory of Reading,** Journal of Readina Behav- 
ior, I (Winter 1969), 31-49* 
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in education (even though the ruler is disguised as a normal curve and a 
standard score), suffers from a false notion of the surety of the yardstick, as I 
have pointed out in the first part of this brief. 

But there is a second way of treating tliat shadow. The shadow falls on a 
part of the field or asphalt. We can measure what part of the field it covers. 
This might be called topographic or topological measurement. To take an 
example from English, the essay might be described to see what logical path 
it does follow (comparison, division, and definition) or whether the path is a 
nonlogical one, what critical response it pursues — ^interpretation, description, 
evaluation, or an impressionistic reconstruction — or which of Martin Joos's 
five clocks it might fall under. To use this kind of measurement is to treat 
the student s utterance as a document as worthy of critical attention as a poem 
by Donne. Curiously, most measurement of student writing is not critical in 
this sense but a repudiation of all the critical standards that we profess: most 
measurement treats a student's writing the way a dyspeptic copy editor or an 
opprobrious censor treats a novel No wonder students reject our values. We 
might urge ourselves as measurers to be topographical as well as linear. This 
measurement too, of course, is necessarily limited as tb^its validity. 

But topographical and linear measurement are simply dealing with shad* 
ows: neither of them relates the shadow to the flagpole. There is a kind of 
measurement, what might be termed the trigonometric, that seeks to infer 
from the length and shape of the shadow what the height of the flagpole is 
and whether it has an eagle. It does not assume th;it the inference is absolutely 
accurate, however, but seeks continually to validate its measures. This trigono- 
metric measurement has its counterparts in the measurement of '^^^ert behavior 
in English^ When a student writes an essay, as readers of that essay we may 
seek to relate the expressed utterance to what we presume went on in the 
students niind.'Wc niay say of it, "that's honest;" or "that's not what you 
really meant,** or "thatfs an expression of real interest" If the student talks 
about the author^s life, we may, if we are Freudians, say that he is repressing 
the phallic wounding in the poem. When \>'e hear a child of five speak a 
number of sentences, we may say that the child has mastered the grammar 
and morphology of a certain dialect In each of these cases, we are not 
exactly sure that our dq)iction of the flagstaff is an accurate depiction, but we 
are willing to make a fairly large wager. This kind of measurement is what 
psycrtometricians are performing when they tay that scores on a certain 
test are indices of something they call intelligence. Unfortunately, too many 
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people assume that the inference is absolutely val'd; or, worse, they assume 
that the shadow and the flagpole are the same thing. It is this assumption 
that leads too many people to write behavioral objectives wth the assumption 
that the measurable Tjehavior that they are setting as an objective' is the 
behavior they desire. 

To be a bit more specific about the diflFerences bet\veen the three kinds 
of measurement, I shall work through the process of ineasuring an educational 
objective. One of the common general goals of literature instruction might be 
said tc be that the students should develop an informed and varied taste in 
. literature. For a specific grade, tfiat goal might be rewittcn to say that the 
students should demonstrate an acceptance of a variety of literary materials 
both through their talk and ^vriting about literature and through their active 
seIe.ctiop of materials in a free situation. 

Linear measurement of that goal would be of several sorts. The most 
obvious one might be the collecting of data on the book arid magazine buying 
and borrowing habits of the students (either through indirect observation or a 
questionnaire). After collecbng tfiis data, one might analyze it according to 
content type (animal stories, sports stories, and the J - genre, and level 
(children-adult or pop-cult-high-cult). The reporting o. ihis data would then 
be to say that the children who are reading more and more varied material 
are doing '^better** than those who a^e not To measure linearly whether the 
children's taste is informed, one would have tc ask them why they chose the 
selections they chose and determine whether the justification was subjective 
or objective*, whether blurted or reasoned, whether based on no criterion or 
some criterion. In any case, the better justification might be determined to be 
objective, nrasoned, and based upon a criterion. The sbidents could therefore 
be measured as to their degree of fuIfiUing some agreed-upon criterion of 
taste and rationality. 

Topographic measurement would take the same shadow, die data on 
habits and preferences, and would possibly take the same' first steps in 
analysis; but the similarity would cease there. To take the buying habits, the 
^:opogfaphic measurer would seek to define an exhc'^stive classification of the 
possible kinds of selections (^vith a taxonomy of adventure stories or animal 
stories drawn along some Fryean or Jungean lines perL.ps) and say of a 
child, '^y, this student prefers stories of types x, m, and p. She also dislikes 
intensely stories of types b and h. She therefore fits intr a pattern similar to 
the pattern of 60 percent of the students. She diflFers from the majority of that 
group by being a more active reader in that she reads over seven books a 
week.** There is, therefore, a placing of the student. A topographic measure 
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of justification would also stop at description but would seek to analyze that 
description more fully, determining whether the criterion is one of form or 
content, whether the criterion is consistently supported, or whether the 
criterion is dependent on the work judged. 

Neither of these types of measurement. However, go from shadow to sub- 
stance. Trigonometric measurement might very well take tlie same data and 
ask another type of question about the student s taste. If the student preferred 
horse stories the measurer might ask, if the shident were a girl, about the 
student s relationship with her father. If the student showed a preference for 
both popular action stories and adult contemplative fiction, the measurer 
might hazard that this indicated a tension between what the student preferred 
and what he thought others would want him to prefer. If the student gave 
involved formal justifications of his taste, the observer might infer that the 
student had a highly developed estlietic sense which had supplanted an emo- 
tional response, or that the student had developed a series of defenses for 
preferring works that in other respects were suspect (cf. Norman Holland, 
The Dynamics of Literary Response [New York: Oxford University Piess, Inc., 
1968], especially pp. 193-224). Needless to say, this kind of measurement is 
anecdotal and tentative and based on the vantage point of the observer. Linear 
and topographic measurement suflFer from similar limitations, but, because they 
can often be reported in numerical fashion, they have the veneer of objectivity, 
and the measurer too frequently hypostasizes his numbers and pretends that 
his vantage point is the only one there is. 

Too often the objective sought in the statistically reliable test is not the 
behavior that the curriculum builder wants. To give an example, many of the 
curricula of the sixties sought to bring students to a point of mastery of certain 
cognitive processes with respect to literary texts. They prepared studf;nts for 
high scores on the Advanced Placement tes*" or some other measure of critical 
acumen as determined by the yardstick of new criticism. That is the shadow 
they sought tp pursue. If one looks at the students taught through this cur* 
riculum, however, one might surmise; that the sim has shifted or that the 
flagpole has changed, for the behavior that seems produced is a repudiation 
of all tlie values established in those measures, a repudiation in favor of doing 
one s own thing. One can, then, fault the curriculum builders for assuming that 
the shadow of intellectualizatiou about a literr.ry work was directly relate 
a flagpole of the rational man. Something went wrong, and we do not kn 
the extent to which an intellectualized curriculum produced an anti-intellectual 
generation: too many variables intervene, but it is this very fact of intervening 
variables that establishes the main danger of behavioral objectives. 
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But having said this, I realize that the proponents of behavioral objectives 
can counter and say that it is all very vi^ell to be idealistic, but that topographic 
_and trigonometric measurement do '.lOt face up to the problems of determining 
which students should be promoted and which held back, which should be 
admitted to college and which not when one throws away the measuring stick. 
This came home to me recently when one of Hie guiding forces of tlie National 
Assessment said, "All I want to know is whether we're putting enough money 
into literature, and your kind of measurement won't tell me." He represents, 
I think, a-strong influence in this country, the influenc of the anti-intellectual 
cos'- accountant. Now the payoff of literature is not alw 's manifest. We cannot 
prove that it does any good. Oh, it helps the literacy rate somewhat, but we 
don't think it affects our attitudes much. We can say the same thing about 
teaching composition. It doesn't help people much either. Each of them, how- 
ever, gives the student a chance to try different ways of structuring and con- 
trolling the flux of experience around him. As Jerome Bruner wrote, "Emphasis 
on discovery in learning has precisely the effect on the learner of leading him 
to be a constructionist, to organize what he is encountering in a manner not 
only designed to discover regularity -and relatedness, but also to avoid the 
kind of information drift that fails to keep account of the uses to which infor- 
mation might have been put." « This being so, it seems to me that education in ' 
the mother tongue should have as its objectives and modes of instruction open 
and tentative systems. Evaluators can seek to describe and measure people's 
behavior, but they must realize that they are dealing with only a small part 
of what is going on when people read and respond to literature, when they 
generate utterances, and when they compose their conceptualizations. They are 
dealing with the O 'rrt response, the utterance, the composition. Even with 
those evaluative means tliat seek to deal \vith process, means that need furtl:er 
development, we can only guess at the validity and accuracy of their descrip- 
tions. 

But describe they will, for we are measuring and systematizing animals, 
anu wc want to know how we are doing. We nerd not forego our natural 
cunosity about ourselves and our fellow men. Buc the describer should not 
become the pr&scriber; that trend, it least, should haic. Education, particularly 
education m English, should not be limited to the measurable but should seek 
to do what educators deem for the human weal. Let the measurement people 
seek new ways of measuring and discard their self-imposed limitatibns which 
are coming to destroy the creative mind. 

ige2),%^!^"^' ""^ """^ (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 



Meld humanistic goak and behavioral objectives^ this 
writer urges. Site suggests that to accomplish this, 
behavioral objectives should be viewed simply as 
techniquet and emphasis should be placed on indi- 
vidualized learning, on analysis of each student's 
entering competencies, on process rather than prod- 
uct, and on defining the learning process as sticces- 
sive approximations. This will insure the emergence 
of the educated man with humanistic orientations, 
now too often formed ''by chance or because of 
favored circumstances unrelated to the educational 
system." 



Towards Humanistic Goals through 
Behavioral Objectives 

ISABEL BECK 



The title of this session, "Humanistic Goals versus Behavioral Objectives," 
evokes the image of a Skinner box (experimental space) enveloping the soul 
of a student. The clever and preferably fiendish operator of the experimental 
space is succeeding in having the student do and say what he does not want to 
do and say. 

One can also easily conjure up another image — that of a steam engine 
labeled technology roaring down upon a female tied to the rails. She, pref- 
erably, is posed as Wisdom. The imagery suggested by the title is not helpful 
to education. The title should be "Humanistic Goals and Behavioral Objec- 
tives.'* Rather than seeking- confrontation between humanistic or educational 
goals and behavioral objectives or '>ehaviorally oriented instructional practices, 
we should be seeking ways to bring them together, humanistic goals set the 
ends of education and behavioral objectives the specific sub-goals or means to 
goal attainment. 

Isabel Beck is with the Learning Research and Development Center, University of Pitts- 
burgh. This paper was read duringjho Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of ncte, Washington, 
.C, November 1969. It is also to be published in Elementary English. 
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A behavioral objective is defined as a specific instructional statement that 
tells as^ precisely as possible what a student should b^ to dfo after he has 
had a given learning experience*^ I have seen behavioral objectives for various 
levels of mathematics and reading, for a college-level course called Introdiic- 
tipn to Structural 

course, andpne for the^^^^d^ manual choke, mtjst 

s^^ fte en^e on^ 
While _ I have ^neVer^^^ 
wth^^eTopportunit^^ 

Write an excellent set of bishaViprd pb j©^^ be a con man, 

There is nothing in thcid^^ 
teacher Ayhat:tovteac leamr Viewed ftpm^ 

perspective; biehay^^^ 

to teaich something, a .cwmmitment ,to^ 

around -behavdoratr^^^^^ Vilien:^ tocher jdevelops and 

uses an instructipi^al iprocedure that is^;B^^^ beh|LyioraUy^^^^ 
h^ finds that he niust specify the outcomesv^^^^ 

pected of the learner at the xbi^^^^^ teSchtog efforts. What faifcau^t, 

therefore, m^st be based on'ilear specification 

to do. The student's final perfo^^^ weU as steps inyoK'ed in acquiring 

the ^final abilify, must be observable and assessable.^ ^ 
tured, behavioral objectiws^^ 

are achieved; T[1iey"are jqo? ii^ > - 

It sejems neither very revoluHbna^ nor^very threatening to require that 
w identify systemadc^ 

NVith various stages in learning, nor tO- asserts that^^W 
when these stages are sequeho^iin such a v^^ay that later, more complex learn- 
ing is buJt upon eaurlier learned competen system 
based on b^haviord objectiyes has a sp^^^ It is potent because, in 

requiring careful spepificat?.onvx)f for ahy_ given unit 

or couKie, it forces us to rea^ssess bojth what we are teaching and tfie premises 
that underlie teaching the way we do.' We rnust be concerned witfi spedfying 
the goals of insbrucdon, >\ith sequencing tfie steps in learning, with plaaining 
instructional activities which wifl enable students to attafe the go^s, and 
witii evaluating the effectiveness oif our inst^ 

has to be systematic and analytic cdncern^not only witli the subject one teaches 



^C. M. Lindvall, Intxoduc^ohy in Defining ^Educatfof^^ Objectives, edited by Lindvall 
(Pittsburgh: Uniy^ity of Pittsburgh Pf^srl964),^^p^^ ; " _ 
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— ^whether freshman English, algebra, or early reading— .but with the observ- 
able behaviors which will demonstrate competent in the skills and under- 
standings assodated with that subject matter > - 

Behavioral objectives are^ then, a technique. Yet they are suspect Be- 
havioral objectives^^ e<S io;the h 
mpdel^of rnan an<d scientifip^^^^ 
When^Vehaviorfcte a^ 

of man j and tfiis ^me&odolo|y^\ ^^^^ ^arerpXten aggress^ 

emotioha^^^^^^ 

l)etween teha\aoriSiv:^^ inethbSolo^es. ^ - ^; :^ ^ ^ 

^Educators and psychblbj^ts^ m also viewrdifferentlyf tifeeimeaningvof be- 
havioral ol^ective^ out!W^eii:h(B:sta 

^ jllie MdcatoK; fl^^^ to 
leaming/^ducafoi^, forjex 

term^ aus^-acqtfiririg^yalues,^^^^^^^^ clearly^ and 

e£Fc^tiveIy,^ or^more ispecificaU]^ % 

TTie -psydto^ pr^^\to view^^ these objed^vas :^ 

about _desirrf^^<^£mges4in^bdia\^ prpclSsiof Vchaiigmg 

^x^hscvU>r^^^^ \ ^ : 

It is probaWy 

to the humanist ^d whic^^^^ chasm betwe^^^^ 

haviorism; When a child w 

teacher has indeed change 

is :a_ change -iii^^l^ 

of voting is a chan^^ 

hayior; Ppwever, n^^^^ 

pf this^as^^entifiapr^ 

z It is the gist of my ar^^ Ae behaviorists. or the 

huma^iste t^ch perpetuates^^ 

mated by tradition father thsi^^^m^^ am arguing 

that we cannot aflFprd toyig^ learned if we are 

to teich effectively tiiergo^^ whiclt^^liunianists holdr a twofold re- 

sponsibiU^: utilizing what we Iqow about how iHsbple leam^ and contributing 
to tlaatkhowledge;^ y - /vj \ ' 

f Willlam_D.:Hitt, "Two Models of Man,- Aw^rUkin Psychologist, 2i^(^^^^ 1969), 651- 
657/ _ / . ; " s / I z~ - - - - 

'**Leamii)g.and Television,** unpubMed paper (Lewisburg, Pa.: National Pioject for 
Improvement of Televised Instruction, Bucknell Univerei^ 1960), p.-^; 
- Robert Glaser, "THe Design and Programming of Instruction,** Supplementary Paper 
No. 28 (New York: Conunittee foi^.Economic Devetapmen^ 1968)^p. 156. 
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Present in the rationale for public education are two values upon which 
I think we would agree/They are that each' indmd^^^ provided 
opportunity to idevelbp his personal potential, and that individual differences 
y-physicaV menj^lr^^^^ for with- 

iiPediujatioE^l pro^^ 
course,^^h^d^l|e^ 
These >]goak cara 

tjievinsfrifetidndr^ ^ 
- linchpin^jij^ -^vV^^^^^l^r^.^; v v . >^ 

:Behayi^r^ ol^^^^^ rejjuireihent th^^^^^^^^ 

-- Q^^cm^T^ 

th^^entto^^sess^hethCT^^^ 
achiev^: Vl^eiu Ae^rq^^ 
stated Jn\^iTasof.p 
about ;wl^t^exgeriences:ma^ 
bask^o^determfefeg hcw^ 

has-been successful. V "^^ ^^ \ ^ ^ ^^ir y -^^^^ 

tfiat^On^^ant^tcomO 

hmiself , ui;^nting, in a^fom that/can ^^^^^ 

apn.^r,Vjsi^ #^^^^^te;dearty 

probl^ 

_ ApparenUy::We ha^^^^ English 

English 101 as teach 
prepaifeg thttn for !ilx?ral:edu^ 

thought and lalp^^^,I helping tliem to become ihtelHgent citizens, quahTjdn^ 
them for specific :careers,-or serving ciie or more of ziiiany other annotmced and 
covert ]aims. .But^eyen_^f we agree^^^^^^^^^^ 

our success in aclu;eving:i _i- 

Let's: narrow the problem byvju^ 
English composition---to^^ 

only college English 101, but many prjededing and succeedinjg Courses \Wien 

weaski^e^uestion,^^^^ 

up with:£mswers;such as iti^ 

write preci sely, to vvrite cogently, to^pu one s thoughts on ^a^er cle^^^^^ 

r, l^-^J^f^^J^^.^ "TalkrWrite: A Behavioral Pedago^ for Cbmiwsition/'-by Robert 
2oe\\ncr,CoUe^ge English, 3^ - r ' / 
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These kinds of broad reasons give English teachers little help in choosing the 
apprppriate^methods and exi>eriences: to achieve the outcome. Now, Jet's ask 
the question another way: How do we recogfiize a clear writer when we read 
his work? I would propose that many of us do recognizer a clear writer. I 
'fiirther-prppose ^^toi^^^^^^ 
writer (dpe^ ^when h^^ 
cpinppnents:iQvolvedj in the^^^^ 

yeiy fwell the r 
bdiaviprst^ ^ 

Q^plcx Jb^havdorjis^^^^^^ 
^dually learned and 

beeii ladequately an deamingXofc:Ae^cdm^^^ 
;^potieht liehaviore^^^ 
changeiag^tsfiemain^ 

Back to the comppnen!s:invplyed in Ac cbmplex beha^ 
I pr<5)6se diat;&ere-i 

components and^ that :fepughj search^^^^^ analysis of AvKat a? clear writer does 
when he Avrites-^d 

Vcan^bc establfeKed^^^ gradejhrough 
at^east cpIlege5iEngtts^^ 

to write cle^ly-^nnpribera^ until^Ehglish 101^^ 
years cMton ^vidU: only ^^^^^^ behayipK, but ; 

lather that ta\^ is£ an udBmate^jgoal^^^^ leardng to w^ 

clearlyosli s^fiesV<rf^uxx^ /^r^:- :^ 

- RobertLGfiset^^e^ to^^^^^^^ that emct spei^ of 

objectives leads to concentraH^^^^ kinds of sldls: ? - 

The fear of many educators that 
siinple behayiprs pnly-rthbsCwhich^^^^^^ 
able ternis—is an^incon^ajt notion 
mations tOL oiir ideas.-^If jMmplex reaspnto^^ 
aspecis^of human behavior, then diey need to be Trc 
• gods. Overly general objectives may foi^e usrtOrS^^^^ 
- e>^ressed\aiid:mei^iired.^ ^ r ^ ' 



^ Mhert Bdj^iduTiy Principles of tB^ Holt Rinehart and 

Winston, Inc., 1909), p. 74. - - ^ . , :^ 

"Evaluation of Instruction and Gtenging Educational Models," Etwtoof^on of Instruct 
iiorii edited by M. G. Wittrock and p. Riley ( Nevy: Yorkr Hol^ Ririehart and Winston,_Inc., 
in press); - . - v -- - ^ V":; I -- ^ v 
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. Zoellner succinctfy states the problem and tfie needs of composition instruc- 
tion: - \ : \ 

The central failure of current compositipnal pedagogy . . . is its apparent inability 
to funiish die studra the most-^neralized specifica- 

dons^fprjgetyng 

other [good writing], Whatis u^ently^nee^^^^ whidi 
^ will supply-;&^ 
arev;(a)r sucoessi^^ 
invisible^ (c) i^^^ 
(d) beha^oral raffier than hi^^^^ 

etaering^com]^^ 

^rn^eterides;^^ As a result/wi^ ar<5:^ 

not Jn a posidon to^J^^ Mt. BecSuse^^^^^ 

^ee^asia tnajpr^I^^^ 

jeahiing sldE^ 

the student Jto leaining^ i^^ 

desu^d^giMk Jfe ^ y^ 

A specific Jimnai^^ at Ithe begim of this discussion is to 

create an envircni^^ 

into ffie Itog^^ who choose 

to^^i^s% thei^^ asi hufnanis^s analysis p^o- 

icedure ^c^ecte^^ to get^gjte sfiadent^to;^ 
syst^ wanb to^^^^^^ 

behavioral orijMitation tow^ learntog. If 

We ask^e qugs 

OTii Amg?^^^^^ who has argued diat 

raiidcttn variable^^ 
soci^ classrl^^ 

^o^calatWifcHutes^^dj^ : v ^ ^ 

Althou^ no huniM^^^ ancl re]gard for the 

indiWdual; many of our 

indiyidual. We use insbruments in bur predictions whidi are: 
cultMally biased, and we ass^Ms perfo^ 

vahdity. W e base eyaluatf^^^^ ''acceptable^paper, or score; As w^ stated 

•*'The Technology of Doing Your Own Thing/* paper presented at the Seventh Annual 
Omvaition /of the Nati^^^^^ 
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before, we do not systematicaUy explore Ae enteiing competent of the 
student nor do we ask what is needed to improve these entering competencies 
so that the stui^OTt coidd show^imi^ r i&his 

test scores^ or so that Ae^^s^ that which itatrigues hun. 

^^in aU^w^^^ 

^prc^^Tpffcroal^ig^th^^^ ^0 
ji^rj^^r^ teii4 jbdi\idt^l by emp^^ 

fom&<^ of 
Jfngth o^^ 
of aa|regat^^ 

^5|t^ tt^th^ gen^ratioiis^ 
have^rae^r^tructiU^^ 

rindiyiduafshould^fe 

teach^e fediy^ual^ 

semester hoyK or c^^^ 

itt:p^cipafi(m 

Av^fes to go, aj^d, ^^v^en 
-^dualiz^d^educ^t^^^^ 

is7Compafil)fe^^^^ 

equaliz^cce^ ^r^^;^^^^^ ^^^^ \^;^Vrv^ 

I^di^^ua^dii^^ ere- 
atoig an e^ucafira 

^pect for indi^^ v^;^^ 

Th^ jiefidtictti of- 
^irgumrati^^^ 

and cd>nd|j<;ting \^ stadent a^pro^m j^^^ -is ^edfi(»ay 

tailored to his lean^ : ^ ^ 

Random indiyidiiali^Bd^^^^ 
requires a schematic Aerlearning process^Rbbert G^e^^ a 
schematic in fife behavioraUy based: o^ iidiyidualization: 
Tlis model proi^des;i6r^(l^^^^^ 
(2) diai^osfig the initial state 
sijtuation, (3) a yariefy^^^ 

(4) teache r ahd/or stud^t^p^ (5) monitorfeg 

. Robert Glas€Hr, Sc/^ £^^ - - 

— "Glen Hcatfiers, 'teacher Education for In^^^ part 
of a teacher training Institution conference conducted by ReiiBarch for Better Schools. 
Philadelphia, 1967. v v \ \ - : \ . 
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stud^t perfonnance at appropriate interva^^^(^ sdf-miproveinent of the 
system Arough continuous feedback 

For Se past five years the I^aining^I^^ 
at the University of Pittsburgh in cooperation with the Baldwin-Whitehall 
School^^lrict:!^ 
prbgram of undiw^^^ 
at?&ei^Oagea^^^ 
airou^sixfl^^ 

Jnstruction.f^^,^!^ ^/^^i vi^i^S^^r :S^^^?^r ^ ^ ^ 

^^^'rae^fiu^^^ 

^^i^a!)dyS:fe^t?^^ 
is^te Jeam^a^TTld^ 

fcmiulation^fetm^^nd rei^ _ : : 

^Qnc^^^ini^^weTc6 

h^png^mto^^ 

serv^tiori^f^amim^^^ 

jnnacHhe ahal^ 

hOTe what sysifematijc^^^^^^^ 

to i^pre the^s^^^ In using 

analogues one need not adopt the posture that man is exactly the same as 

aU other^animdb^^^^^ 
analo^es canft^^ 
tiie:le^mgpr<x;ess. 1^^ 

q)^ficati<MM^^ a^^ upon cli^^ mechanisti(^^ew to learning 

iipioi^Ue creatiyerpro^ 
de>^lo|^(^t^ ofcda^ 
exainple^ points ou^^^^^ 
a^lafie^taf^out fhpv^^^^ 

Humanistic goals a^^^^ 
bodi^^cohtribute to an educatioM^ 
potenti^ ^nd res^c^ 

^^ualfeing imtoction is one means f or such achievement To c^erate an 

L^^ittrbdc and Rilcy^ Ei?fll^^ ^ - -^^^ 

?i«ZoellneivTrdt\^ > / 

"Jwnne (Ml, I^m^^^ Rea^ The Gredi Debate \Uew York: McGraw-Hill Book 
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indi^ddualized educatiqnal system tihe f oUowfag are necessary : specification^ _ 
in l>ehavioral terms, oif the learning goab assodat levels of 

the education^ process; analysis of t^^^ entering competlincies of every student; 
reinforcement of dio»e befaa\abrs which lead progressively' towird the achieve- 

su^ssive apprpi^^ 

enviri^M^ient w 

lA^c _&e^ educ4^^ often^by: 

chance: orTbec^^ of fawred (fe^^ 
^^ystenxK^J ^^r^^^/ - 

f J^ffifek it is im^^ using 

beha\aoml objectives 

tfet may-i^ 

Wused^^^^ 

more^powerfd 
^umanistic^goals^^ 

: If Jn an^ejduc^tiorial^^^^ 

objectives, tt^^ 

5i^tiom and selective and; imme&^^ 

raiphasi2«vsetf^^ 

t^cHiifcand thc^ stud^^^ 

implement<Mr;of:htuna)^ -^^v V 



True to the intent he expresses in Kis introductory 
renmrh, the unUh^ poses some provocative ques- 
tions about iKe language used to formuldtS behav- 
ioral-objectiv^. - Cm we reaUy twhieve an int^ 
samewhereb^^^ 

sysieimiizedxfb^^^^ 

[AOf^tsF^Cmjt^^^^ 
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: Yolir diairi^^ 
an4 Inquiry,^ My^ c^^^ 
sp^cfficalljt at? the Iranslatipn ot^^ 

Jplm Dixon's tijfle,^^^^^ 
maiya resp^^r^^^^ 
Growthy^a large abstecb^ 
seen fa tenns^^^^^o^^^^^ 

which also be]^ s6me compOc^ted questionsV?Wfi 

point: that the sigpific^ 

sophiedll)^ subjeca^^ 

and forces one to make ^^e^ 

convictions about what c^^^ 

supported by^^pneVc^^ 

by the irunds, the deeply^siistaining ihfa^^^ 

ham James^^^plm^^^^ 

biae is ^0 Rmfe^^^^^ one's cultiife^^^^^i^^ 

a^en^ and instruinen^ of that cultme; of ife^^^ 

sodoeconbmic Md pplific^ assm 
chfl<ien of reyolut^^^^^ 
different an swere fac^^^ 

GrofiFrey Sunittcrflcld is Witib the Park Grove Secohdwy Modem Schw^^^ 
of YoAi^York,:Englaud. . . - ^ -( 

* {Riding, England: ^lafion^^ 196^)^ 
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also keenly problemadcal in that it must also submit itself to empirical dialysis 
• and be modified by the techniques and the findings of those \yho operate em- 
pirically. In the cnidest sense,/ growth is q wellias organic- and 
when^va: we invoke any^^^o 
- tional t^d^ 

"^^i/^^y^-to I'ecogj^e^ die^jdisto^ wer aSlimerely tra in; 

dUch^, iin the TO^ 

proach^g^fe 

example the question of je 

^pn g^p, and ^so^ g Mid effective, 

ac^al^^sefulnessof;^^^ 
paring^a us^^^ 

nattogf one of 

a hmite^and limiting^lex^^^^ 

mpdulateg^^^^^^ 

Asstuhe^ thei^^^ sake otargumeht,^^^^^^ a 
gent^ely partidpator^^^^^ 
lex|s: and one^His^A^ 
^ |he/^question of,licw\a^ 
be:rnade a^^^^ 
selves 

questibn of tensions, orflie:tensions;between th6 shidenFsisubcu^ 
oWn distinctive: no^ Life slang, andMie "standard'' ciilture of the 

vteache^ctf the^chod 

Td like to puifi flris i^^ to make allow- 

ances the fa^ that sod^^^^ 
raUier^more ri^4 ;:ra^ 
sp^kin^ ffie s 

of /ffiree ti^ minority: ex^rience no conflict between home and 

school: bb A parenfs and: teachew ''speaA^^ffi^^ 

of flie classroom is notfsignfficantiy^i^ than that 

of the Uvdng ropmv The majority, ;hov/e^^^ 

marked degree, tfey are broughlt to make a series of choices betvv^een them. 
Scott Fitzgerald remarked onc^ tot the intelligence is the 

ability toihold two opposing ideas in the mind at Ae same to go on 
ppemttog. The opp^^ consist of (a^ a mpre versatile 

lexical repertoire, capable pf sus^ 
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and analysis, a land of urbaie play with abstractions; and (b) tiie "dialect of 
the tribe," the langimge of home, of parents and of grandparents, supple- 
mented by the accessible, acceptable, and socially, useful language of "pop" 
cidtyr^ of the^ass media. ; V ^ -.-y--_ ^ > - > 

Jlie bpticm^teiid^ 
(^)v^^th^r thari^to^ 
(hy ^dusively Jjecap^:^^ 
tri\dal;^ ^d vjmn^ 
pK)teritij^ extension^ 

to attend tp th^^^^^ 
which;^ppens to^^b^^^^ 
of e^^i^tion^t Toy^^^ 
of P^j^ti^ 
reppi^ wi^ 
thg^ c^e to se(5 t^^^ 

igeneralizih^ n^^ abbut "t&ir r^^^^ often f^ed 

to convey tile djstinc;^^^ that one e^^ences & 

watphingva game. The sto 
of how^^pectatois behave 
Spectator^: ^ ou^ 

Jll^O^C^ATl^^ ^ 

\ Tlie M^hole t^^^^^ The teacher ap- ' 

m'p>^diont she; enjoyed i^^^d she^ini^ 

studente. to read. The school princi^h removed asked: 
why he: had done s^^^^ 

Avas impUcitly endorsing^^^ ; 

Her^iis wer, in effect wasV timKoneTcan onl^^ grow in one's own soil. Tliat 
by acceptiiig and enjoying 

Aya^ed behinid f tiie ears^sfe M^s;w6rfatag to pro^^^ universe of discbUKe 
wtfiin which both she and her shideiite a)dd 5/ifl%a pilnc^ars 
hang-up was that he was to^ the tribe, be^us^ the 

sf^chool "stpod for^ the obUteration OT^^ of flie dialect 

of the bibe. ^ : r / V - _ ~_ - 

Hitherto^ we haye pkyed mi odd ot^ based on tiie premise 

tiiat we have possession of that wfech our students need : lexis, renter, cul- 
tural Heritage, depoitMe^^^ and so oh. What we need to promote is a delicate " 
kind of awareness that will aUow pur students to explore with aU due intellji- 
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gence nnd sensitivity the place of the word Tjog" in the complex transaction 
of contexts that takes place vyhen they enter our classrooms. If we are, Jiow- 
ever, to describe such objeptives in genercZ terms, we stand in danger of 
simplisfic formukic bland generaliti«if: the life of the flesh may have been 
^rap^d^om thczskele^^ r?^^ ^ v: v 

Ctoei ^rite "objectives for 
EngKsh-M^ 

traaenqr fo^^ cant ot educationarofficialese, 

instead of spealdng f^^^ it 

^ -5^rid if Ae\fj^^ articu- 
lation of whuat we actudly 3^^^ flian the Windy foMulati pious 
^?piratio|W— whatl^^ really^ 
achieve an Megrity somewhere b^t^^^ ihsightsVof Da^- 

rence s Fanf (Wttz of the Unconsciot^ diri^^^&^^ observations of the 

guahtifjo^ V \ \ ^ - \ 

Anpt^er s^^ repertoire derives.- 

from ail engagement wihf^ahd^^ but we 

didn't rjead Fau^ orVMark^>yaih; order to-fin^iove: 6m 

vocabularies! \^^h^^^ we attempt fo^formulate objectives ecplicidy, 

what do Ave say about pto aiir^ in our^^ vve actually 

claim Mtjjat is ^^^^^^ tB improve (i.e*, exten(d and 

sensitize) our stud^nts-wor^^^ - ^ ^ 
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The author contends that the behavioral approach 
is neither scientific nor honest, offering "a one-sided 
approach to human affairs'' The Curricidum Com- 
rmssicn feels that this paper states well some of the 
fundarnetUid^difficulties underlying the pHitihg of 
heJmvipfqhjO^eUit^^^ 

idtrimendiUions of zthe Dartmouth SemiMfr^ - ] 



Misbehaviprist English: A Position Paper 
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- As ^ an exercise jb: clear tiiinkmg, it m a helpful; tidbg for English 

teachers to write behavioral oBjecflves-Hand i^^^ We 
prgbabrj^ tend to be more fozzy^^^ \ye are doin^ than m^th 

or sdence teachers.; A^^^^ we often operate InSitively^rA^^ result, a 

lot of research in Englis^^ educatioh has probab^^^^^ 

To concede all of this, however, is not to yield penitentially cqst accoim t- 
ants* preference ofc evaluptfpn models^vEn^^^ different, be- 

cause "a native language ;is_ iinmeshed in the vas ihtrioafe fabric of. 
interperspnal and intrapersonar :life.^^^^F^^^ thk reasbh, ,to_ waste: money on; 
research in English may bjs necessary-for: a while tefdre^ 
tory . ( More^ moriey is being wasted off more idubious^^^^^^ ? 1: 

What I see as Jiegative in the forniiUation7qf behavior^^^ objectives for 
English cpndsrns tf^ inadequacy of such fonnulation t 

justice to the goals ;qf English, the ^imintended^^^ wdU almost 

surely restdtjfrom p^^^ :bad precedent set for 

foture relations;bet\veen governntent and education.;^ ^ '^i^^ ^^ 

Some goak:in En^sh imply oVert behayiore^^^^ In insisting 

that desirable be^ the Tjehaviord approach^ out a 

great deal of leaming-^too much to merely mention in a cautionary note 

James Moffett is with the University of California, Berkeley. Ho prepared this position 
paper in October 1969 as one of consultant meeting in IndianapoK^ co- 
director of the Tri-Uniyersity Project: Behavioral Obiectives 9-12..See 
the paper by J. N. Hook in this s&^on.^^^^ / - _: :X - \ 
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prefacing the goals. Consi Jer, for example, what may be happening in a more 
taciturn member of a discussion group. The eflFects. of certain reading, acting, 
and writing on a student^s sodal, emotional, and cognitive growth tend of 
course to be long-r^jge and inextricable. Alt^^ it helps to acknowledge- 
t^at many of^Aese^effects^^^^^^ 

in^practice thes6 effects w^ be observed by^^^ 

atftibuted- tp^ irio recent; EschooI:ti«ato 

because ^e>^;pannot^^^ tifie 
less likely it is thatfeff 
apprc^cfc v^ tend to/^^^^^^ 

because r observed "responses^ can then be^more^ easily related tb the app^^^ 
''stimOli^ J ;x " ^ - , _ - 

Even at short range, ob^^^ 
a psychology iffiat in A is going : 

on in the bteck' te^^ 

;obsayed behayiors^ b^^^^ self-evident and entail 

no Merences.^^ 

objective obse^/er is rej^^^ mere fact: of being overt does 

not make a bejh^v^^^ objective. Einst|in^^^^^ 

of tile situation.^^^0^^ 

approach: is centered on tile leanier^^ 

on Aeiavored yfewppint^ the^cbsen^eiv)^:^;^- 

order to reduce the pbser^^^ 
necessary to conbrql t^ stJ^ exjbreme degree: In 

education this meam to siniulate laboratbi^^^^ a classroom— to 

systematically; vary^on^Ifect^^^^^ For tii^^ reason; the protj^stffi^^ 

need not result rings fiollovy; it is biffl^^ into: the^pbjed^ 
which requires over-systmatized fragmenting^^^ 

for inn^ processes, su^ an bbserver can nusin- 

terpret certain confusions in the ffiought andr^^^^^^ of shidents as task 
failures when actually tfiese conldsions\indi(^^ arrival at a more^ complex 
stage of growtii where more errors can be made. A student w^ 
dialectical differenc^^^^ 

ent didects may be cbiwing on previomrpereon^^^^^ 

observer. ^ - : - / V ? / V; -C 7 

So mainly, what is unscientific is limiting observation tq the exterxial view 
and repudiating all introspective statments. Since t^^ surely cannot inhere 
in one point of viev^ alone, it must: follow tiiat aui inside-outside view is more 
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truthful: Overreacting to the mysticalelements in earlier vitalist and mentalist 
psychologies, S-R psychology adopted anoUier extreme in denying truth to 
thaindivijdualV own description of his inner life and consequcjntly in denying 
his self-assessment of his learmn^. Tlie only hop^ for tnith through observa- 
tipn is^ ta-^nthesi2e;thO^ 

vantage points— into a full picture. This certainly must include the student's 
statements about whatdie has^ h^ 
and (^t^rnalAiews^ 

hew^insighfe/^ vv^^: - :v ^ 

^ Also, because .objectives . detein^^ 

that ^e learner-have a^ l^^ 

of learning behavio^ d^^^ 

becausefliey are^notjdes^ 

of students from dedsion-making; that has he^^^ 

One need not be ysenttee^ &eir-exces^^^^^^^ td 

recognize nonetheless;how,vw^^ 
^ct^h) do mbre^thM^tiiat,^^ 

pow^to bea)me:iteelf a dri foSie in their educ^tion/But S^^ 
js nptTinctoied^ vchampioi^^ : action 6riginat^iir;t^ 

indi\ddu^asAveUas in;the e^ : . ^ ^ - 

I 'ae k&dj of cuiiiculum^^^^^^ I ha^^^^^ been b^ing to ey^^^ coUaboSti^ 
,\vith others^xJould^t 
beha^oial gods; Not x)niy^A^^ 
th^ groimdibeca^^^^ 
nin oflF in tho cla^^^ 

and distort hopelessly the learning activities themselves. What I have pro- 
posed is to settle on a handful of general verbal processes that, if only from a 
purely logical st£mdpoint,^an't^^ 
language bepause they rare^basic send^^ 
varied in infinite ways,ra^ 

either teaibhers or students to engage in other acti^^ miar^ly or principally 
for the sake of evaluation. Assessment wd^dd oc^ v^ys, one 

infonnal and the other formal: teachers would constantly match their observa- 
tions against the statements of students about what they are^^^l^^^^ 
what they need to leara Outeide^aters, e^q^^ in discu^iverleamih&^^ w^^^ 
assess samples of student discourse— tapes of discussion, finished comppsiti^^ 
along with early drafts, tapes of rehearsed poehy readings, videotapes of 
acting and improvising-.all taken in sKce-of-life fashion from the normal 
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learning activities. Rater evaluation acknp\yledges tiie subjectivity of any 
observer, but the subjectivity can be somewhat offset by quantifying and 
correlating rater judgments. This sort of observer can combine cues ^ and get 
a total 'Veading" about which aspects of reading or cqmppsitfon or conversing 
a certa&^^up-is^weak or^sto assesses ffie cum but it does 

not: necessarily teU which student^has master^^^ sent^cf3 structure or 

been sensitized to::^^yhich dialects 
student &s mastered ey^^ 
formity at3ich a level ofv^^ 

important, can: be bought bnlyvat a ruinoiis price that I, f or= one^ vi^ould rieyer 
be M^lling^td^pay^ V ^f :V :^v^^ ^ ^ y^ y^ : 

To appreciate d^ 
teacHng, weJhkve to^^e^ 
such a list-pfc objectiye^^ 

to the rest of the profession; First^pf ali I have nbticed^agaih _an^^^^ 

\vhen Vsecpnd-level bbj^^ctiy^^^ are further spepifie<3 a^ tl^^ ^ 

they npt only- become trans^^ 

fliis third level Js the : one that is - ai^aUy fbehavioral of^^ 
at least haLF i)f pnesvl would consider W 

as filling in cloze passage^^ 

The latter-might very likdy roccnu', and roccur many^^t^ discussion, but 
I would be Mllling^td trustto 

ers kn^ vhow to njn the process well, naturally cause, studenfe to vitemize 

evidence eiAer individuaUy or c^^ 

ever, to pfog^ram a cuwiculuin so nimUtely ;^ to ensi^^ 

observable proof at every:developmehtarstage listsomeohe else's 

evident, because to ensiire that, along with the^^m 

would pervert the curiiculum^:^^ would npt 

leaye.enpugb room for spjmetf^ become 
effective. In fact, most major draNvbacfe in the present curriculum stem from 
just thfa self-defeating effort a^ Instead of reai$ng, talking, 

acting, and writing for r^l, students are taking comprehension tests, doing 
book reports, writmg "criticar^papers sentences, fil- 

ling in bla^s, etc., to malce their learning visible to Oie teacher. Thus the 
main impact of behavioral formulation in English wU be to perfect the error 
of our present ways. : 

VMofiFett here refers to various levels of objectives cited in J. N. Hook's paper In this 
section. _ _ 
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It is reasonable to assume that a representative list of behavioral goak 
would be rather eagerly seized upon by. (a) administrators at funding sources 
who are accountable to tajqpayers/CoflSm in state and federal education 
departmenfcs and sc^ 
systenis and a^^^ 
; su^ect/ (c) theVtesting; fc^ 
l^gjeacfe^ucatic^ 

me Aqds..3>^^ ^1 ^i^bly 

pkyclike^^^^ 

become, ine^ of ^eyafcatign be^^ jcfcbeing^e^ 
Ha^dor^l^lr^ 

iwestmrat^ii^^ 
has Bttk^^ 
l^ehavdpnil 0^ 

and^prefaces^^ w^^^ stripped away-Ini^^^ 

fasfaon of : aUTs^e 

to determine the curriculum; and teachers vidll teach to them. This shrinking 
ot^e curriculum to :fi^^^ 
mouth Senifear denounced/ 

are stated incbeha^pral tenns v^^^ recdving local, s^te, 

and federal money. Since this budgeting bias will bias research and experi- 
mentation, the S-R trend will be self-reinforcing, as indeed it has been for 
some time. Alfter aU,^^^^^ 

objectives is to take the ; ; j: 

; Cl^y,r aU^eas of edt^ put; 
To permit iiJs l^ of relationship between^^ education 6 id 

encourage an already pen^^^ 

has taken place between^^ cost-acoouritog pro<^^ 
Defense Pepartment aM 

ioral scientists^ What Aey have in^coirmbn a manipulative one-sided ap- 
proach to human affairs m 

action* Both gain. Cost-ao^iuiting adniihisbiators have mat^^^^ 
chology that suits their needs and problem^^^^ 
that flie adyeitismg indm^^ 

tion of others toward one's own ends, lie education indushy has invested 

heavily in it by marketing teaching^machines and otii^^ 

materials* To tiie extent that teachers arid parents misunderstand what edu- 
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cation is about, they too sometimes *'buy*' tiie operant-oonditioning model of 
education-^to remove choice from the **subjects^ and make them do what 
teachers and parents want them to* On the other side, what the S-R school of 
behavioral sdenoe iteelf gairis is a support to it"&[S iuCTeasin^y failed to 
getf among flie^ gt^t leaders, witM^^ o\ra disdplin^^^^T an unholy 
weddtog indeed, i^^^^^^^^ V^^V^ : y I 

English educators should^ 1^^ 
their test li^ts but^ alsp^in the Uj^t p£ ah hone^^^^ ffie;^oyerri- 
ment'sraccpimting^prpK should never have been asked-to fit EngU^ 

to a modd chosen for these:^ 

iheans^bising S^lotmore in Jhe futi^ ^^7 5^^^ ^ 

in short, Ave^e bei ihould fight it Bui^^^^^^ 

tbl4 if we dqny 

then let's recognizee this for" ityis--^xtor!&on* Lend your na^^ 

support to this^projVct or eke yo^^^^ 

of your I simply caimpt 

BOE^ appreciate: their; good intention 

Hicts about:possibly cpnjtodKctory comniibh^ 

this position paper IrmustwiAdfaw from t ^ > 
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On behalf of the directors of the Tri-University 
BOE Project, Doruild A. Seybold drew up the state- 
ment^that follows. This statement goes beyond a 
mere reply ^o Moffeti's paper, in tluit it makes its 
oivn contribution to current thinking about obffc- 
Hves ifi ihe proje0. y v V ^ 



-I 



A Response to 'Misbehaviorist English' 



^ All of- ther (fencers mKerent i^^^ of, a behavioral 

fpnnulatlbn of-objec^ 

are very redp and 

ultimate go^ of spimd Englisfi^ 

ever, is not: could this peiVe^^ 

must it inevitably {happen, as Moffe^^ 

jectives force us to view tciachto^ and (conditioning of 

students in a .narroW:: animal-behavior, labor^ then suchVobjeictives: 

-are totaUy unacceptebler 
objectives and in: the teacl^^^ 
of I Tiigh schools as iQjdusj^ 

tured products" (as L some^ outside: tiij^^^^^^^ believje), such 

objectives mM* ^>eV^Voi^ costs and 3enounced at every opportunity. 

But two facte must be kept c^ nund as this paper i^^^ 

directors of tile Tii-Umveireit^^ not view teaching as ma^ 

latfeg and ^nditionihg students in^a kboratpry sense, and (2) the directors 
definitely do : not conceive . of jliigh schools as industrial plants and high 
school ^duatesiasmanufacturedp^^ : 

From the be^mling of £hdLs project, tiie directors have been gjravely con- 
cerned about the foUoyd ^ 



Donidd A« SeyboM is \dth the English Cunicdum Study Cen^ University. 
This paper consists of cxcetptsVfifom a more extended discussion, of fte. Tri-Uniyersity 
BOE Project to awkearin a forthcoming publication of the pr^^^ : " 
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1. The range and limits of responses that are defined as behavioral need 
to Ihs examined, discussed, and expanded as part of tiie work of tiiis 
project especmUy as such definidom behavior aflFect the teaching 
arid learning of language and litera^^ 

2. (htf must^aydid the triwal ajqpects;^bf pur dfacinliiir^t^^^^ 
lifcely to be s^ easy to , 

3. - We mu^^^^ 

of instogcUwiH^^ 

spcJa)ytc y J - v ^ ^ 

4. ITie objectives m 
\^ espeiD_iaIIy a^^^ 

The directors be]Ueye that^pUr 
oped-in j^is prpje^^^ to a 

definidon of behavior 
We also^^heye^^t^ 
achieve must jbe mj^^^ 
firtHer~believe^^t^^^ 

Mis^eratiori---fc Student's J^miiig?^ ; ^ V " 

In his position 
a psy^A^^ 

primitiye foritSilation of S-R ^psychology tha^ lis could ever a]Q^^^^ 

to^te our guide a 
psychologists, vlearnffig^:ft^^ 

mitiii^t vto^^uch ^i^^trplour}^^ 
developnient pf sound^ iii I^guage, Jitera- 

ture, and compositiony Moffett's re^^ to behavioKyt object in 
part on his ver>^Iegitimate rese^ 

enough, the same kiiid iO^ fai the 

pq^choloa^ he is denouncing, f^^ 

not behavioral psychologists, let alone SBmeri^^ a particular 

and very limited \iew pf hurn^ behavdor.^^^^^^ are 
teachers of English iiitei^sfed in edyq^to and mbst^ 

eflFective way. We are interested; as is Moffett,;!in leam^^ how we can best 
help students use their language to its fiJlest potential in as many diflFerent 
kinds and levels of discourse ^ possible so brilUantly shown" 

in his own work, particularly Teacftmg <;^ L^^^^ and A 
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Student'Centered Language Arts Curriculum, Grades K-13: A Handbook for 
Ti^ac^r^, this is not bcdng^ d^^ very many classrooms for very many 
students. His >york has "set valuable gods and gives all of us invaluable 
insights into our past failures; it also gives us a sense of direction for correcting 
thpse Mi^es in the i^tm-e, '^e goals of this project :a^^ at all contradic- 
tory^ to^thoseM^ ^ ^esat^ftc^ r hope 
to be able to s^^ 

miglu feaUtate Mofi|ilfs%)rI^ia^ 
Moffett fears 

because of the psychological basis for such a formulation and the possible 

use^tfmt^ifug^^ 
already ^bea^^ 
over^ou^t and^mis 

of the:^}bjecti^ but i bit : 

apocaljTptikv TTi(^^ likely^ 
to he miisiise^^ 

sensibleVand e^^n^^ O^the worstf sb^t ai^ 

drivel In Oie^h^d^^^^ 

rot encourage^every teacher t^^^ any ibther 

that codd^ult ii^l^^ 
help:t^cheK me:^ 

materia^ or behav^ Wi^ut ;^r6per^^ and gmdance^ 

teiichers <»n^d^anu^ ^ ^^^^ 

? Oi^ basic.^a^ 

-to^ be reached^nqr^n^of the^best^ classroorn : methodsAby^whiclT to ad^ 
these goals. vrhe i^^^^ 
suitai to ensile tot^^ 

by the g^reatest number pfteache^^ classr<S)iAs. Given 

a fime when tfie/w^^ 
cratic, less^^ditio^^^^^ 
I doubt that fi beh^^^ 

when such objecUves elicit desirable, out^^^ K the desirable outcomes 
could be universaUy reached airpu^ some othe^ 
to ayoid behavioral sfetemeni^^because^^o^^ 
However, that miUennium has not aurri^ 

and substantive chang^; are not made how to revoluti^^ and 
learning. ^ 

Incite of the trraiendoiis advances that have been made in educational 
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research and in material and curriculum development in the last ten years, 
a great deal of English instruction has been unmoved and untouched by it 
all, and I'm afraid that little will be done to change quickly enough >yhat 
so desperately needs to be changed if there is not some concerted eflFort to 
give teachcK^ of English i^^^ set of objectives that^^^^^^^ 
precise, and productivev^f^tihis m 

ever uauntentipnally, a i more :rigid set goals than T 
feel t^f^we must b^ 
med iimpprop^a^^^^ 

endy_ being done. ^ likely, a' prpgram^^^^^ of sdimd 

objectives, even vif rigidly" cbrxseived-^^ iscJilcely to resiilt in actiVifyv 

and performance superior t^^^ I do hot 

beHeve that beh^^ objectives zcan be'^drfen 

The devel^ in English is embry^^ 

Tri-Uhiversify Project is, in fact; the first attempt at su 
on the problem, i Some local "and regional^ettorts :have been going for; some 
time; but: probably little Avork anywhere is more than t>yo^or three^^^j^ 
Such fledgliilg dffojfe ha^^^^^ gCM>d and .many very bad; 

objectives/ as is to be expected. These pru^ 

about tile limitations and dangers pi bel^^^ Part :of the work 

of Ihis proje^^^ and daggers are inherent in tih^ 

belmvipral fonnulaflon or m^ 

such objectives Jt seems to^ ^ 
Twp things feve become appari^nt over the course of this project thus 
far. The first is that m^^ 
for En^h have relied on exi^^ 

very outset, the directorsi haye; been sUghtiy un^^^ vwth what is 

basicjdly Ae Mager mpdel^^a^ of 
necessity take a somewhat diffe^^^ 

as OUT work progressed and as tte consultants becaine inv^^ seems 
certato now that many of our objectives ^^^^^^ 

suggests and, hi fact may not always qualify^ s behayiorarobjectives; 
that is, we will not avoid statements of objec^^ fKat we believe can result 
in. internal awareness and discovery which is not always immediately manifest 
in obsemble and measurable fehayion iBecause we are liot comihit^^ one 
school of psychobgicai leaniing theory^ ^^^^ one single mocfel of objective 

^Robert Mager, PrepaHng Ihstmcthml Objectives l?a\o Mto: Vearon Publishers. 
Inc., 1962). ----- 
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statement, we can, should, and will experiment and develop what seems 
mosi valid, nwstmefuli^andkc^ 

The second -thing- that has become apparent is that, as Moffett says, at- 
tempting to write^ behavioral objectives is "an ejcercise in clear thinldng" 
because we do **tend ^to be : mpr^ 

than math or science ?teachere.^ !^^ : to::tengs with the 

anlorphqus idisd^^ of Engjish,^:^^^^^ 

been Jess than i clear in> oiurV thiiAing;\ if we use behavidral ob jecti ves to 

help us-do: more effi^^ 

done in the past,;;the iobjecU^^^^^^ 

evaluation-centered ""te^^ 

able^ ^ V f^^^V^^v j \ !^ ^ ^ ^ 

Traditional stete^ 
subject: matter. Even Wherih such pbj^^^^ 

deal ;of their vdidity by Ifeing: treat^^^ that Se totaUy separa^^^ 

from the learner, when >they arer^seen^ a^ ^to Ve-:^vcmcto th 

by the teacher, m&ch as^q^^^ 

treats teadiing ai d learning as; a:Vseries!:pf ^olated, fpju^ which/ 
one gives, and ithQ mother 
stated objectives Help lis tp s 

and learning;;behayioral objectives fofce us to: s(sei the^^ 
that exi^t /among^^^^^^^ subject .inatter, J^^^ 

conceiying lmpwledge as an a^^^^ of 
a process tliou^ wW A sp^ 

fied^ interpret^, and used by the learner; it becomes - / - 

For too long we Imve ten 
passive: pne Ustens and one learns. O^^^^^ 

and is made hiUr Most programs ;are teacher-^^^^ textbook bound. 

Moffett's very intelBgent fomd^ 

cmriculum and learning Vesch(ws^ s Behavioral objectives by 

their va>^ nature niust do the same. t S 

TTie \disa^eementi then^ r^^^ on theViocus of tostniction bi^^^ the 
nature of the^ activities that will: result from^ objectives that are behawprally 
phrased.. Must activities that derived 

ized, so fragmented, so controlled, 5p evduation-prpne that nothing Iflce 
natt^l discourse can- take: plac^ sane existing objectives lend 

themselves to this isqrt of teaching, does;it mean th^t they/ aU-must? The 
fact that some previously developed behavior^ too mechani- 
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cal, and indeed might easUy lend theim programing, does not mean 

that all must turn oyt or be used this way. the way 

Ae goals are written/ Findly, however, we, like MoflFet^ must rely upon the 
judgment, intelligence,^a^ of the teachers who useHhe materials 

gi^n,^e ;te^^ 

any teaching tool, whether it be aiMbd^^^^ of^ 
objectiyes,.cihLdesti^)^oi^^ 

V<)ur t^ is to^ 
that 5t^ge4*^tiviUes^^ 
alwaysj^focm^^^ 

to Ae st^^^ ^^j^ 
mtist encourage^e ^i;^ 
to encourage /Mturat oplsn^ 

tiv^^thatr cafcfor Ae;sti^ ^Sdden^dor^^^and^ 
should not imply that each student do this in isolation for everything he 
reads. Such objectives should only suggest to the teacher that, this sort of 
ability is useful and that the student shpuld be given frequent opportunities 
tp do tiiis, pften insmaU^^ ^ - v ^ V \ 

An objective is a guide, not a dictator. The danger is that the teacher 
wm serve it rather than allowing it to serve him. To avoid unintentional 
servitude to objectives, a teacher need§ them phrased carefully and carefully 
prefaced so they can be carefully applied. Each objective must have flexibility. 
Each must emphasize the learner. Each must be real, meaningful, and un- 
fragmented. Each must not depend for its existence on limited, one-sided 
evaluation. Each, finally, must depend upon the teacher: the teacher who 
recognizes the complexities, diversities, and subtleties of each individual 
student; the teacher who recognizes all objectives, all curricula as guides to 
alternatives, not manuals of procedure. ' 

We envision the Tri-University Project catalog of objectives as" a recom- 
mendation of vaUd goals for the goalless, order for the chaotic— a reminder 
that if one doesn't know where he is going, he won't be likely to know when 
he gets there. The catalog is not a laboratory manual for behavioral psy- 
chology, not a profit-and-loss statement of accountability, not even a foimula 
for curriculum development or classroom practice. 

To emphasize that behavior seems to be the best way, given present 
knowledge, to focus on teaching and learning is not to deny or to ignore 
that much is happening in the Jittle 'Wack box" that is significant, although 
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it may not be observable. To deny that the *1)lack box** e like denying 
the eastence of a bottle of ink before it is used to print a word The ink 
doesn't m^n very much in the bottle, but it is vital in helping produce the 
written \wprdrfV^^ 

teaseller niust focus on^^^^A^ stud_^ts' getfing^^A and oiitp 

ffia page, vwthout the ink that never comes out: of t^^ 

botUe. perhaps the^^^^^^^ 
way^^pf providing paper for ffi^^^ 

tfie future.^ ^ • ^ ; : ? > ^ ^/^i - > : 
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This writer sees in the purely behaviofistic approach 
to education an implied lack of belief that *'some 
things difficult to identify, much ^ less to name and 
measurey are essential to the s^^^ 

cj^^pt,^^^ fiew icaysitoyt^^ti 

ar^deepentheM^ 

condUion, aMMsksrWh^ 

cdn^saqiifice?^^^ 

nwntd-pre^res.fpr^^^a^^^ i^visibUT 
fesuUs.Dpl^^^^ 

~Fishir^*'^sighs in every classrodrh? /^^^ : ^ ; v 
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On Hunting and Fishing and Behaviorism 



TTiere's gu^i^g^^^ diflFer in ifiarked 

ways, "^e hun^^^ 

is, ajid jvhat iG; se^on is. J^^^ tfieferis/ a^^^^^ 
eqyipniOTt he car^ and; ffie land 6t ad himte; A sixteen-^ shot- 
gun is te^^^ kodiak bear But the 
typi^l fishennan on^e pier at:^^^ Bay huifchW Aat th^^^^^^^ 
stray rock cod, but more M^^^ or halibut, or^smelt, or 
maybe nofl#B* But ev^ S its noflite the good sea air, 
some siinshini^, and a few otiher M it is a 
matter of small:<»nsequehc^ to>A^^ the pier at Morro Bay. Hell 
cpineback tonionow, or as so^^^ v ~~ 

What worries me a^ut the current hard push for behavdoral objectives in 
English teaching is Aat it^^^ 

leaves -precioiw BtUe roonr for & unfeeling behaviorist might ob- 

serve that the catchtog cf fish oi^y se^^ the acfi^l^, 3nd 

that tfie aff ective response to the sun and the sea and the fellows^^^^^ 

Robot F. Hogan falExccutlve Secrcteiy, Naticmal Council of Teachcis of English. This 
article is reprinted by permission of Ae author and the publisher from Media & Methods, 
6 (March 1970), 4244. : : _ 
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what brings the fisherman backrHe might thus conclude then that it would be 
a lot simpler if the fisherman forgot about hU pole, tacWe and bait Think of 
tile money the "fishermi^^^^ would save^ if he ilidn't have to buy gear; after 
aUi cost^accoiu^^ is after would be^ 

cheaper if he left out i^^ ; 
_ Missing fr^^^^ is acceptance 

thr*t ;spme thipigsij^ to rame and measure, are 

es/enfial to the satis^g life and, if the educatlona is to have any 

connection to life, essential toother; Like what, 

except in Freudian tenns,^^ doesn't 
care veiy muchlwhetfier he x^^^^ can we measure the 

degree of success or the putcon^^^^^ 

family, a solitary foray into a second hand bookstore, the browsing together 
through the Sears catalogue by two smaU g^^^^ which of tfie dolls 

each would rather have and which 0^^^^ fur coate each 

child is? Hie only point of tfie activii^ is tfie activify^^^^^ satisfaction 
that the experience generates, plus, in ft^^ practice 
at using language, at imagining what it would be like if things were diflFerent 
(long before we hit them with. the subjunctive mode), leanim^ 
up for what you want, and learaing to a fairly safe set^^ it is to yield 
to someone else someHiing you A^nt yourself. But to the success of the 
Sears catalogue experience in terms of the child's generosity and selflessness in 
other situations is to think, God help us, i^^ an adult 

I worry, too, about Ae tight tidiness of Ae tas^^ the no- 

nonsense, mission-centeredrmentality. Take, for example, the second grade 
teacher who has as one of her missions the encouragement if not establish- 
ment of subject-verb agreeinent in the language of her pupils, TTiere may be 
much more important things to do for second-grade children, but that is a 
subject for a diflFerent artiole. The goal is clear and its approximation is 
measurable and a fair segment of the community thinks it a defensible goal. 
And consider this teacher ^yho asked her children to draw a picture about how 
they felt and to write undemeatfi the picture some words to explain it And 
consider the child, carrying out this assignment, who drew a picture of a 
tombstone with his initials on it and under that wrote "sometimes 1 wish I was 
dead/' And consider this teacher whose response was to cross out toas and 
to write in were. That teacher's clarity (and singularity) of purpose is pre- 
cisely what kept her from being the teacher she could have been in that setting 
with that child at that moment 
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The roots for the current movement are varied. For exwnple, there is the 
undeniable success of programed learning in teaching certain kinds of ac- 
tivities, particukrly where the learning actually does consist of changes in 
observable behavior and^where approximations to Jthe :desif ed :beha\dof can 
also be measured. The "systems approach^ has w 
fashion in some cases that others understandably- seek to adapt it to their 
purposes. What more remarkable validation can: there be for the "systems 
approach^ than the first landing on: the moon, even though it did: cost us 24 
billion dollars, or perhaps because tiiipse who waiited tfiat moon shot wanted 
it enough to invest 24 bilHon dollars of : our -money in its^ e 

But the success of the mission-centered and systems-based industrial com- 
plex in the Northeast is diminished somewhat when one considers what feis 
happened to I^ke Erie arid w^ Michigan and to the 

atmosphere from Ghicago.tb Boston; Apparehdy, that sudsy m that 
powers tiie grinding miU across the road from the W 
Sudbury fsdls outside everyone's pert chart. The colossal irony is that while 
a foimdation supported by one industry has worV^^d to restore the Wayside 
Inn and the otfier buildings in that setting, another industry is polluting the 
stream across the way. This phenomenon and that in the second grade class- 
room cited above diflfer one from the other only in scope. Once the mission 
is identified and the task defined, whatever falls outside is likely to be 
ignored. 

Mandates for a curriculum based on behavioral objectives have led to 
crash programs to produce such curricula. Some of the more generous schools 
recruit teachers from various subject fields to write such objectives during the 
summer or on released time during the school year. But everywhere one looks, 
teachers are writing objectives— in July, on Saturdays, or atter school and 
far into Wednesday night. 

In the meantime,' though, without ever putting them down in scientific 
terms, the children are constantly establishing and modifying tlieir objectives. 
And theirs will almost invariably contaminate ours. We can, if we choose to, 
set for a ninth grade class taking a six-week unit in expository writing this 
objective: that 90 percent of the students will be able 90 percent of the time 
to write an acceptable five-sentence running outUne for an expository compo- 
sition of approximately 250 words. Meanwhile, Jennie has discovered "Annabel 
Lee'' and would really prefer to write poems about star-crossed lovers. And 
Walter, whose father is editorial writer for the local newspaper, knows that 
his father writes to whatever topic the editorial is about and is really quite 
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curious to see how it is going to come out Fred s girl friend has missed her 
period for two months running. Georgia's parents have been divorced and she 
is now living with her aunt and uncle, and the latter is trymg to seduce her 
older sister. Talk to them aboutrJve-seritence runiiih 

Having said all this, wfich is too muc^^^^^ 
a ^eat many weU-intentidned^but^muddle-heade^ teachew haye for 

years wasted their efforts, thdr children s tiine, and the taxpayer's money in 
fruitless pursuit of unreachable or unstatedrgbak, of 
subject matter for its 6wn7^e.- Except for vi^hat they've done to childrei^ 
Aou^, they are not too cdpable. After all, it was the vocal and voting com- 
mumty that once placed a p^^ onv memorizirig pretty^ phrases from 
Evangeline, on diagrainming sentences that began with a nominative absolute, 
and on studying the spelling of vicissitude. That vocal community, or another 
community which: has found a louder voice, has veered its course and 
changed its expectations* And tiie schools have some responsibility to veer, 
tod. If the schools are going to enjoy Imyfliing like the suppor^^ to the 
moonshot, then those who control the money are going to have to be persuaded 
that the schools are worth it 

But while we must respond to the conununity, we cannot in conscience 
capitulate to it Some areas of our instruction may well yield to statements of 
perfomiance standards. Hie succ^s of most of our grammar programs—- if 
success is measured by changes and presumably improvement in the language 
use of children— is modest at best Overall improvement in performance 
through the secondary school years may rest more on one fact tiian on any 
other— on the fact that a third of our students, including some of Uie poorest, 
drop out between grades nine and twelve and thus change the nature of the 
population being examined or tested. If it's language propriety we are after--- 
and that is a subject for a different article, too— surely we/ can specify some 
of the changes we seek and admit that past pro-ams have not brought about 
those changes. 

Actually, we have long been loosely framing behavioral outcomes for the 
simpler skills— e.g., spelling, penmanship, vocabulary growth— and even for 
some of the more complex skills— e.g., reading to detect and understand irony. 
All that tlie behaviorists are dping now is urgfag us to state the goals more 
clearly. Assuming that 100 percent mastery by all pupils on all occasions may 
be too much to expect, what level of performance do we seek for what per- 
centage of students in what period of time at what gmde level? 

But given the present low level of sophistication in measurement, we are 
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asked to determine from secondary clues some manifestation of change in 
affective behavior. (Appreciation of the same poem by different students may 
be revealed by vigorous participation in a following discussion, by stunned 
silence, by tears, or by a sudden connection six months later with another 
poem^ or by none of these. But we are/hot told what^^ nor all the 

dues that might count. And we are badgered by tiiose who do not Icnow our 
field to write objectives to their spedficatiohs or to adit^ thiat we don't know 
what we're doing. Vi'hat they do riot understand is that even when we do not 
know what precisely we are doing, Ave know what we are doing, and why. 

Sometimes we are fishing. We don't know if we are going to catch anything, 
or what it is we will catch if we do make a strike. Today we aire going into 
class with our gear: "Stopping by W hope 
will spark a discussion which will enliven for the students and ourselves the 
experience of that poem. After school, well stop by tfie loung^ with our fellow 
fishermen and swap storifis about how it went smd maybe we will trade sug- 
gestions about bait and ti^ again tomorrow. N^t week I am going hunting— 
I am going to try ag^ io set up a discussion in which 90 percent of the 
students (that is, except for two incurably shy ones and Georgia, who is still 
living tfirou^ her private hell) will respond relevantly to the comments of 
their classmates (8tO perpent of the tirne)^^^^ loud enough for everyone to 
hear (100 percent of the time) with a minimum of intervention from me (their 
commenb to exceed mine by at least four to one). But tomorrow— tomorrow 
I am going fishing. Because to teach English is to spend part of ones time 
fishing. 

(Tonight I am going to try again to teach my youngest daughter to brush 
her teeth up and down. I am also going to kiss her goodnight and nuzzle her 
a little. I would like her to grow up with clean, strong teeth. Yd also like her 
to grow up nuzzled. I have the feeling it will make a difference, even if I 
can't tell how that difference will manifest itself. ) 
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